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We cannot say 
much respeeting the chapters upon the organic 
constituents of soil, further than to remark, that he 
very properly attributes the conversion or rather the 


assiuu!ation of the mineral elements of the soil to 
plants “to the mysterious principle of life” and that 
by this they are so placed asto no longer obey 


chemical Jaws but are part of a living structure. 
Piants, he observes, select from the fifty five el- 
ementary substances fourteen only, three gases, 


seven of the silicates and four of the urets. He 

veerves that soil consists of two grand divisions of 
elements, the inorganic, or those particles which 
are wholly mineral, and the organic or those parti- 


cles which are made up from something that was 
once organized and had life. 


Ile finds that the inorganic are combinations of 
iwo elementary substances and that the organic 


are usually made up of three, four, or more. These 
are constantly changing and forming new combina- 
tions or productions, and this susceptibility of 
change isthe “foundation of tillage.” Hence he 
infers that the relation of Agriculture to the sili- 
cates, and saits, and to the composition of plants is 
of the highest interest, and as they compose all the 
earthy ingredients of soil, so are they “ equal'y 
constant in plants,” from which he deduces the 
s'rth principle of Agricultural Chemistry, viz:— 


That soil , consisting chiefly of one silicate or salt, is 
always barren. 

Ile observes however that it is not probable that 
soil thus chemically constituted exists, and if it did 
und was dressed with food for plants it would not 
be fertile. It has been stated by Sir Humphrey 


Davy, no mean authority, thatany soil which con- 
tained over 11-12ths of sand was barren. 
Ile acknowledges that a want of a mixture of 


earthy ingredients which are as essential to the 
vrowth of plants as are air and moisture, would ef- 
fectually prevent the growth of plants. 

It has been found that these elements become 
somewhat changed by the action of vegetable acids 
upon them by heat during the analysis of the veg- 
ctable. The inorganic elements of plants exist in 
combination with vegetable acids which are found 
in the plant. 

And he brings forward a very curious law in re- 
card to the combinations or saturations of these 
acids, which is called the law of Isomorphism or 
the law of similar forms. By this is meant, that 
bodies having similar forms may not always con- 
tain, or be made up of the saine ingredients. It 
was formerly thought that every sort of crystalliza- 
ble body contained particular ingredients,and none 
others in the same proportion could make that sha- 
ped erystal. But it has since been found that an 
equivalent proportion of one body may replace a- 
nother and the same form be retained, and hence 
he establishes the seventh principle of Agricultural 

‘hemistry, viz: One base may be substituted for 
another in an isormorphous proportion. 

The value of this law is exemplified by the fact, 
that when the soil becomes exhausted, of one ele- 
ment essential to the promotion of a crop, another 
may be substituted which will combine with the 
vegetable acid, and “perfect all its functions”— 
for instance, if lime should fail,—potash, soda or 
magnesia may supply the place with similar results. 

It has been observed that the inorganic elements 
of soil were very simple, and that the organic were 
compounded—made up of several. Itis also a 
chemical fact that the more complex any substance 
is—that is, the more ingredients there are in it, the 
more easily it is decomposed. Hence the organic 
elements of vegetables, the moment the mysterious 
laws of life are suspended, and the chemical laws 
begin to act,form new substances varying according 
to the circumstances in which they are placed; but in 
al] cases there is one which uniformly appears, and 
which experiment and observation prove to be of 
the utmost importance, as forming the tood of 
plants, and a very essential element in the fertility 
of soils. It has received the name of Geine, and 
he accordingly lays down the following as the 
eighth principle of Agricultural chemistry, Geine in 
some form, is essential to Agriculture. 

We have not space to pursue further in de- 
tail the chain of his reasonings upon the subjects 


cipally of Geine, and by the application of alkalies, 
or substances that will produce them, may be ren- 


dered as good manure in every respect as cow dung 
itself. : 


to say, that it is the result of that spontaneous 
change in vegetable matter, which ends in geine. 
Peat is, among manures consisting chiefly of ge- 
~ ine, what bone dust is, among manures, consisting 
of animal matter. 
vegetable food. When the state in which this food 


exists, isexumined, it is found not only partly 
cooked, but seasoned. 


salts, The proportion of these several ingredients 


compared with similar constituents in cow dung. 


teresting, but must make a few extracts respecting 
peat and muck, which he finds to be made up prin- 


“Peat is too well known, to render it necessary 


Peat is highly concentrated 


Peat consists of soluble and insoluble geine and 
must be known, b« fore the value of peat can be 


“This proportion is exhibited in the following ta- 














Under the general name of peat, are comprised 
several varieties, which may be distinguished as, 
Is!. Peat, the compact substanee generally known 
and osed for fuel, under this mame. 2d. Turf, or 
swamp muck, by which is to be understood, the 
paring which is removed before peat is dug. It is 
a less compact variety of peat. It is commonir. all 
meadows and swamps, and includes the hassocks. 
It includes also, the mud of salt marshes. 3d. 
Pond mud, the slushy material, found at the bot- 
tom of ponds when dry, or in low grounds, the 
wash of higher lands. This seldcm contains geine. 
A cord of pond mud, (No. 11,) weighs when dug, 
6117 lbs. and contains solid matter, 3495 |bs. com- 
posed of geine, 495 lbs; of silicates and salts, 3005 
lbs. The salts of lime in pond mud, are 2 1-2 per ct. 
The salts and geine of a cord of peat are equal 
tothe manure of one cow for three months. It is 
certainly a very curious coincidence of results, that 
nature herself, should have prepared a substance, 
whose agricultural value approaches so near cow 
dung, the type of manures. This subject may have 
been now sufficiently explained. Departing from 
cow dung and wandering through all the varieties 
of animal and vegetable manures, we land in a 
peat-bog. The substance under our feet is analy- 
zed, and found to be cow dung, without its musky 
breath ofa cow odour, orthe power of generating 
ammonia. That process is over—a part of the am- 
monia remains, still evident to the senses by adding 
cvustic potash. It exists in part, either as a com- 
ponent of crenic and apocrenic acid, or as_phos- 
phate of ammonia, and when the presence of am- 
monia is added to the salts, whose existence has 
already been pointed out, it may be said, that peat 
approaches dung, moistened with the liquid evacu- 
ation of the animal. 

The power of producing alkaline action, on the 
insoluble geine, is alone wanted to make peat good 
cow dung. Reviewing the various matters, trom 
whatever source derived, solid or liquid, which are 
used as manure, all possess one common property, 
that of generating ammonia. The conclusion then 
of this whole matter, is this ; the value of all man- 
ures, depends on salts, geine, ammonia ; and it Is 
directly in proportion to the last; it follows, that 
any substance affording these elements, may be 
substituied for manure. 

The great question comes, how is to be given to 
peat, a substance which, in all its other characters, 
is so nearly allied to cow dung, that lacking ele- 
ment ammonia? How is that to be supplied ? 
Without it, cow dung would be no better than peat, 
nay, not su good ; furin peat, nearly one half ot 
the geine, is already ina soluble state. Passing 
by the fuct, already alluded to, that peat contains 
traces of ammonia, winch, evolved when treated 
with caustic potash, exerts its usual action ; it may 
be added, that possibly in the process of vegetation, 
when the decomposing power of the living plant is 
exerted on peat, and the silicates, caustic potash is 
produced, and aasnmonia evolved. Considering 
peat as a source of nitrogen only, itis evident that 
the action of alkali is of the highest practical im- 
portance, ° . . < 

Ifto 100 Ibs. fresh dug peat,there are added 2 Ibs. 
of soda ash, or 3 Ibs: of pot or pearl ashee, all the 
good effects of real cow dung will be produced. 
Peat or muck, thus requiree 2 per cent. of soda ash, 
or 3 per cent of potash. 

* * * * * 

Mr. George Robins of Watertown, is an exten- 
sive manufacturer of soap and candles and of starch, 
and still better,a man who employs the refuse of 
those trades, in enriching and gladdening his land. 
For four years, and it is believed his crops will 
compare with any of the best cultivators around 
him, he has not used a spoonful of manure made by 
any animal, walking either on two legs or on four. 
He keeps eleven horses, four cows, one hundred 
hogs ; he uses not a shovel full of their manure, 
but selling that, he uses peat and swamp muck, 
mixed with his spent barilla ashes. The propor- 
tions are, one part of spent ashes to three of peat, 
dug op in the fall, mixed in the spring. After shov- 
elling two or three times, it is spread and ploughed 
in. The effects of this spent ashes alone on sandy 
loam, are excellent; it makes the whole quite 
“salvy.” 


From what we have said and from the quotations 
which have been made, the farmer who feels inter- 
est enough in his calling, to investigate the subject 
of soils, and the action of the elementary principles 
which make his land fertile and crops abundant— 
or who, not having a taste for such pursuits, but 
nevertheless is anxious to find a dressing for his 
lands at once cheap and abundant, cannot spend a 
dollar (the price of the work) better than by pur- 
chasing, and carefully studying its contents. The 
practical chemist will probably find several posi- 
tions which he may combat, perhaps successfully, 
but the practical farmer who is interested in the re- 
sults of the application of food to his crops and who 
will be glad to find that in the bogs and low waste 
places of his farm he has areal manure mine, will 





in question, many of which are novel and very in- 


which have led to the discovery, are in exact ac- 
cordance with scientific principles as at present re- 
ceived, or not. 

We would suggest to the several Agricultural 
Societies in the State to procure a number of the 
copies and distribute them in premiums, They 


could not do more good with a dollar “an 
could fix it.” iad 


Nar. ery 
Veterinary Cases, 


1. A horse belonging to the S.W.Bend Stage Co. 
had been for sometime unwell, and was at length 
attacked with what is sometimes cailed—Frenzy— 
Mad Staygers, &c. The disease was violent, and 
when the fits were upon him his spasms were 
frightful, as he exerted his utmost strength in kick- 
ing and pluoging about, ranning against any thing 


(came in bis way—smashing 
self without apparently teeling it. 





He would then 
lie down fora time, exhausted. Thoroughwort and 
other physic had been given him. He was also 
bled freely, which slightly mitigated his distress. 
The physic operated well. Asit did not promise 
permanent relief, & the body and extremities began 









to be cold, it was tho’t best to give him a powerful 
showering. The Fire Engine was broughi up and 
a cataract of cold water poured on to him for a few 
minutes, This started the circulation, a glow of 
heat spread over him and appeared to give him te- 
lief. He lay pretty quiet for nearly 24 hours, when 
the fits again returned and he died in extreme ag- 
ony. On opening him, there was found a slight in- 
flainmation in the lungs & also in the stomach. All 
other organs of the throax and abdomen appeared 
healthy. On opening the head, both ventricles of 
the brain were filled with water. The spinal mar- 
row had begun to waste away, and the cavity along 
the back was nearly filled with water also. 

Copious bleeding in the early stages of the dis- 
order, with repeated showerings and a change of 
diet would probably have been the best mode of 
treatment and saved the horse. 

2. A valuable cow belonging to Capt. Joshua 
Wing, of Winthrop had eaten a considerable quan- 
tity of sali, and the next day was taken with loss 
of the use of her limbs—much pain and a bigh ar- 
terial action, accompanied, of course, with fever. 
Drenches of thoroughwort were given her, which 
operaed well, Afterwards she was bled, which re- 
lieved her alittie. Next day, while she was suffer- 
ing much pain she was bled more freely and the 
pain ceased for some time. She was next day 
back raked as it is called, and considerable clotted 
blood was found in the rectum. She however grew 
worse and died, 

On examination, the gall bladder was found to 
be enormously distended with bile. On cutting 
into the manifold,a very severe inflamation was ex- 
hibited. The membrane was of a deep pink color 
and peeled off like wet paper,while the manure was 
as dry and hard ae if it had been drying in the sun 
a day or two. 

We have seen one or two cases similar to this. 
One was a case which was reportedin a former 
volume of the Farmer, of a cow that had eaten a 
quantity of salt cucumbers that were soaking ina 
trough of water preparatory to being put in vine- 
gar. The appearances were similar in every par- 
ticular. Will ea‘ing large quantities of salt always 
produce such a disease ? 

The symptoms are, trembling—loss of the use of 
the legs—dryness of the nose—violent fever. The 
animal lays its head upon its side and groans at 
every breath. Copious bleeding in the onset is 
indicated, and if a stomach pump were at band we 
should throw into the stomach large quantities of 
warm water, so as if possible to fill the manifold 
with it. The stomach of the cow, and indeed al! 
ruminating animals is curiously made, and it has 
been thought by some that the animal has the power 
of lodging whatever it swallows in different parts 
of it. For instance, if you should give them any 
physic or disagreeable liquid, they cou!d pass it di- 
recily into the fourth stomach as it is called, or 
what is known in-calves by the name of rennet or 
milk bag. We know not how this is, but if any 
method could be devised to moisten the contents of 
the manifolds, it would tend toallay the inflamma- 
tion and perhaps cure the patient. 


-2Qa— 


A Union of Efforts. 


Mr. Hoxmes :—Although I am not a subscriber 
to your paper I will venture to give you some of my 
ideas which are the result of considerable reflection. 
I am aware that men of penetration have often ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that agricultural skill and 
industry must be the solid foundation on which our 
prosperity as a State must be built. Now without 
industry and economy, nothing will do, as Frank- 
lin once said.—But what shall we say of industry 
without skill ? Suppose that one should undertake 
to cultivate the earth with his fingers, without the 
aid of skillfully made implements of farming? It 
requires but little sagacity to foresee that he would 
not meet with much success, however industrious. 
And agam, who would not become discouraged if 
compelled to cultivate an acre of corn without em- 
ploying something of what we may term skill? 
Skill increases the power of labor, and is calculated 
to stimulate and increase industry. Now that I have 
proved the importance of skill, let me, if you please, 
pursue the subject, and point out how the at- 
tainment of agricultural skill will benefit all the 
farmers of Maine.—I say all the farmers, for every 
advance in agricultural skill must benefit every far- 
mer in our State. Who has notseen the powerful 
effects of example upon mankind ? If a farmer by 


ble mode of cultivating potatoes or corn, will not 
his near neighbors adopt the same mode? But Mr. 
Editor, the great work of acquiring agricultural 
skill lies betore us. I am aware that many farmers 
think that they know all about farming, and that 
there is nothing more to be learned. But, Sir, I 
have now passed the meridian of life, have practiced 
farming much, and my experience has proved to 
me that I need knowledge and skill in order to 
make the same a profitable business. But let 





not care whether the reasonings and speculations 


dint of study and experiment, finds a more profita-| 


Orning, July 16, 1842. 
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n skill in any art, or in so intricate an 
culture, as many combined? Individual 
indeed do much, but combined effort will 
Wonders, and make farming a very prof- 













itable 

Now er may be done by enlightened individ- 
uals, ita think a clear fact that the government of 
our St 






ould stand at the helm in this affair, and 
give difggtions. Who ever heard of a town meet- 
ing & moderator ? Should not the gov- 
ernmenijpe the moderator in this affair? When 
it is nee "ty to raise a building we generally 
combif r strength, and we have what is termed 
a mas orkman. But suppose that the said mas- 
ter-WormmiaN Utterly refuses to give directions,what 
will his @m™ployer say ?—Farmers of Maine! are we 
the emplayers ? shall we continue to be mocked ? 


, JUTIN Umcumrauve. 
Rum/ford, June, 1842. 


i. ; 
Premature Falling of Apples, Striped 
BUGS, AND SCARE CROW. 

Mr. Hormes :—In your paper of June 11th, I 
see a communication from E. G. B. Esq. recommend- 
ing the use of plaster on trees that let go of their 
fruit too early, but said communication came to 
hand too late for this season, as the tree in question 
was out of blossom before I saw it. I would state 
for his information that the first fruit of said tree was 
not taken off just to try it, for the very good reason 
that it would not stay on till it was large enough to 
try. As to sticking to first principles, 1 must say, 
that if its first principles are leaves, it does stick to 
them or they to it, effectually. But alas for the ap- 
ples, they are now all with a very few exceptions, 
kissing the face of mother earth, evincing a dispo- 
sition to be of the earth, earthy. Another corres- 
ponden; suggests that it may be infact, in conse- 
quence of the upright shape of the tree. This I 
think is not the case as the large limbs are not very 
upright, and the small ones are very long and sien- 
der and hang down very much at the ends. As to 
girdling, twisting a strong wire, or tying pack thread 
around the body, I am of the opinion that that will 
be the best medicine for that tree, and all others so 
afflicted. 

I see that E. G. B. has sent you a challenge to 
mortal combat, sent weapons &c. He has sent the 
same weapons to anesteemed friend in this neigh- 
borhood, but I heard nothing of any challenge hav- 
ing been sent with them. At any rate judging 
from present appearances, the result of the combat 
will be with certain gentlemen who wear a jacket 
composed of alternate stripes of black and yellow. 
They appear to be opposed to duelling in toto, and 
are skinning E. G. B’s and his seconds alive as fast 
as possible. Is there any way to put a stop to their 
murderous depredations ? If so, what is it? I have 
given something less than a bushel of them a most 
affectionate squeeze, and so pleased are they with 
my acquaintance that more and more of them come 
to seek it every day. 

I see in a late number of the Farmer, a recom- 
mendation of corn scattered over the field for a scare 
crow. A spoonful of plaster of Paris dropped on 
top of each hill of corn will answer the purpose, I 
never knew it fail of keeping the crows at a dis- 
tance. . Yours, F. W. N. 

North Yarmouth Centre, June 28, 1842. 




















Note.—The striped bug yet baffles the skill of 
the farmer to ward off its attacks, and of Entomol- 
ogists to find out where or how it breeds, or where 
it winters. The whole world puzzled by a little 
striped bug! That’s too bad.—Eb. 

— ers 
Ploughing. 

Mr. Houmes:—Farmers generally practice one 
error which I will notice. They commonly go 
round land and turn all the furrows from the cen- 
tre to the outside. Now suppose we cart off 6 or 7 
inches of the tops of the soil—farmers will tell us 
that this would spoil the land. But how many far- 
mers practice continually ploughing both ways 
from the centre, thus making their land poorer and 
poorer, draining from the centre and the sides ac- 
cumulating into ridges. It is true that in some 
situations the harrow may help to bring the soil 
thus moved out of its proper place, but “a contin- 
ued dropping wears away stones.” We must 
plough as muchtowards the centre as the other 
way,—we must learn the team to gee around as 
well as haw, as farmers term it. I hope that a 
hint to the wise will be sufficient. 

Side-hill ploughs are “coming into fashion ;” 
but we will suppose a case:—a farmer owns a 
piece of land, say 5 rod: in width and 20 rods in 
length along the side of a hill—he turns all the fur- 
rows down hill, and continues the practice.—Let 
the question be asked, how many ploughings will 
it require before the upper part of said field will 
begin to yield lean crops? If the farmer would 
cart off the lower furrow at each ploughing, and 
manufacture the same into compost manure and 
spread it upon the upper part of the said field, it 
may then “ hold its own.” We should have ploughs 
with a better turn so that we can turn the furrows 
up hill on gently descending grounds. Farmers 
should think as well as work. And Mr. Editor, the 
subject of ploughing being an important one, I 
shall probably hereafter occasionally give some of 
my notions in regard to ploughing in general, 
clearing away obstructions to the plough, plough- 
ing in green crops, &c. Let the plough move with 
majesty. J. E. Rorre. 

Rumford, June, 1842. 


—-e— 

Physical Degeneracy. 
Mr. Houmes:-! wish to cali your attention, & that 
of your valuable correspondents, to conside r further, 
the cause of the Physical Degeneracy of our race. 
The fact is, it isalarming:—If any thing can ve 
done to, at least measurably, put a stop to it, 
pray let os think and be about it. The Washingto- 
nians have set us a good example, done much, but 

is there nothing more that can be done ? 
Can there be nothing done to improve the ap- 
parel of the ladies? Will those whose habits are 








———— 
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spring, husbands, and all, except Doctors, as to 
walk more in the open air, and jeave off, that tight 
lacing. A word to the wise is enough. 

I name the subject anew, to provoke further dis- 
cussion on this mighty affair. S. W. 


—__— 


Norr.—We received not long ago .a communi. 
cation from a friend in East Sangerville, on the 
subject of Physical degeneracy in which he attrib- 
utes much of the cause, to some of the revolting 
binds of licentiousness with which the country , an@ 
all concerned, are bitterly cursed. 

The subject is one of vital importance to the hu- 
man race,and yet such are the designs and objects 
of our paper that it would not be exactly proper to 
publish it, however full of trath and soberness it 
may be. We find ourselves in a measure * tongue 
tied” upon such subjects, Not that we approve in 
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do not deeply deplore their existence, but be- 
cause it would jead us into a full discussion of 
Moral Reform and a full exposure of vice in its 
most disgusting forms,& our paper be thus changed 
from the legitimate obyects for which it was estab- 
lished. : Ep. 
—>—_ 
Are CaTTLe KILLED BY LIGHTNING FIT FOR FOOD? 
Mr. Hotmes:—Suppose I have a fat ox killed 
by being surcharged with electricity during a thun- 
der shower, ] immediately observe it, bleed and 
butcher him in the usual way. 1s it proper to eat 
his meat? or, in other words, is meat thus sur- 
charged rendered unwholsome for the human fam- 
ily, and fit only for the crows or grunters? or 
would they be injured by eating it? 8S. W. 
July 7, 1842. 


Nore.—It is a fact that all anima's killed 
by lightning putrify in a much shorter time than 
when killed in any common mode. We do not 
say that such meat is not wholesome food, because 
mankind differ in their ideas upon this point. The 
Chinese prefer meat that has begun to putrity. 
We have known no experiments made by epicures 
or others in regard to the question—but we would 
not eat such meat ourself, nor alluw any of our 
family to. Indeed, there is no great sense in stuf 
ing down so much meat of any kind, as many are 
in the habit of.—Ep. 
—~<>——_- 
Fowls Killed by Electricity, 

Mr. Hotmes:—! have often heard it said, that 
featLers were sv great a noncomductor of electric- 
ity, that it was never known that a fow! of any kind 
was killed during a thunder storm. Hence some 
persons have supposed themselves safe in bed. 
Notwithstanding 1} believe feathers to be a noncon- 
ductor of electric fluid, yet even fowls may be so 
situated as to be surcharged with and killed by it. 
This is proved by the discharge of electricity in 
the thunder shower of last Sabbath, during which 
a discharge of electricity struck and run down an 
apple tree standing near the house of G. W. Fair- 
banks in Wayne, thence it spread in various direc- 
tions, one stream of which run under a hog pen 
near where there were some hens, and it killed 
several of them. No other material damage was 
done, though it made its way under the hearth in 
the porch of the house, and lifted several bricks out 
of their place in the hearth, and broke several 
squares of glass. Several people were in another 
part of the house gninjured, who have great reason 
to be thankful. C. N. F. 
July 5, 1842. 


—LFO— 
FOREIGNERS RETURNING FROM THE 
SOUTH TO THE STATE OF MAINE. 

Mr. Homes :—I this day saw a man setting by 
the side of the road on a stone. I went towards 
him and said, how do you do? he answered very 
readily. A little more of the yankee said ]. What 
part of the country are you from? The State of New 
York, was the answer. Where did you live in New 
York ? In Johnstown, sir, was the reply. Well yan- 
kee, which way are you going? to Palmyra. I am 
an Irishman, I came over here about eight years 
ago. I lived for some time with Deacon Clark of 
Palmyra, a very clever man, he lived on the Esq. 
Warren place you know. I left him and went to 
New York. I had health here, and so had my fam- 
ily, but We had none there, wehave had the fever 
and ague there until we have nearly died. I this 
spring left Johnstown for Maine. I have, within a 
half mile of the Warren farm, a countryman that 
Esq. Warren set up, and did help him, and he is 
well off. Iam going to him, my family has gone 
on. I have seen him, he says he is going into the 
woods this winter, and he wants me to take charge 
of the farm, and he will pay me the money or iet me 
have a bit of land, and so I am going to him where 
I can have health, myself and family. ‘I said I have 
no doubt you wil] do well, I know Mr. Warren, 
Dea. Clark and your countryman. I gave him three 
letters to carry to Palmyra, and said good morning 
sir, your most obedient.’ P. Q. 

Winthrop, July 6, 1842. 
-—-Pr- 


Keep your Butter. 


Mr. Houtmes:—A farmer recently made the re- 
mark to ffis better half, hat he had rather pay inter- 
est fur money than to eell his butter at ninepence 
per Ib., I believe it a judicious remark. Farmers 
must purchase something, for instance, salt, to salt 
their butter with. But Iam for paying down for 
what we purchase, this is best for merchant and 
purchaser. But every farmer of gocd habits, can 
hire money enough to save his butter uotil it will 
bzing more than 12 1-2 cents per lb. Let us far- 
mers try it one and all. DatnyMan. 

P. S. Why does milk uniformly become sour and 
turn to bonneyclapper during @ thunder chower? 


please let us know. 
— >——— 


Query. 

Mr. Hotwes :—Why does barley thrive better 
and yield more to the acre, on the seaboard, say in 
Thomaston, Harpswell &c., than farther back from 
the ocean? Is it not because that vegetable is 
pleased, if] may so express it, with the fumes of 
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growth. 1 have no doubt of it, and J fully believe 
that a few bushels of ealt put upon an acre of land 
where barley is to be eowed, would cause it to 
thrive as well in the interior, as on the sea board. 
[t is a more valuable grain than it is generally sup- 
posed to be, the straw is better for catile than any 
other variety, better than oat straw. 


Inquiren. 


— p>. 
Cultivation of Corn. 


We are pleased to lay before our readure the 
ane of Mr. Young in regard to the cultiva- 
a of corn, and we are happy to find that 
'€ Intends to say something more on the general 
management of his farm. Our readers may re- 
member the short account We gave some time ago 
of 8 Conversation we held with him, wherein we 
stated that he had produced one hundred and ninely- 

2¢ bushels of corn acre, and that his crop 
to the acre. We have no hesitation in seying that 
his mode of cultivation comes nearer to the perfect 
one than any yet published. He has produced 
larger crops than any one else; and his mode ad- 
mits of the cultivation of a larger number of acres 
tothe hand. He will, give us, we hope, in his 
next, an account of his system of manuring and 
putting his land duwn in grass, 


To the Editors of the Louisviile Journal. 


Cxryion, Jassamine Co. Ky. April 26, 1842. 

Perceiving in your paper a call upon me as to 
my method of farming, and more particularly as to 
my method of cultivating cern, I hasten to comply. 
Your recollection of our conversation upon the sub- 
ject of farming is good, though not entirely correct. 
As corn has been my staple, [ begin with that first. 
My universal rule is to plough my corn land the fall 
preceding the spring when I plant. As early in the 
spring as possible, I cross-plough as deep as circum- 
stances wil permit. As soon as the ground is 
cross-ploughed, I commence checking off the first 
way with my large ploughs, and the second with 
my small ones—the checks 3 feet by 3. This be- 
ing completed, I commence planting the way it was 
first checked, thereby making the checks dsagonal- 
ly straight; the advantage of which is, that the 
corn can be ploughed equally well both ways—a 
circumstance you rarely observe even among our 
best farmers. With this portion of my crop planted, 
I proceed to the next, and so on throughout my 
crop. You here perceive the advantage of thie 
system of planting is, that the first field planted 
will be in condition to work by the time the last 
is planted. My planting season is from the 20th to 
the 25th of March —a rule te which I adhere with 
scrupulous exaciness ; planting from eight to twelve 
grains in each hill, covering the same from four to 
six inches deep*—I greatly prefer the latter depth; 
and, in this particular, | take more pride and more 
pains than any other farmerin Kentucky. J hold 
it as my ruling principle, that the product of the corn 
crop depends very much on its being preperly covered, 
and much on tts being properly Hf hed the first 
time. So soon as my corn is up of sufficient height, 
of which any farmer can judge, I start the large 
harrow directly over the rows ; allowing a horse 
to walk each side, harrowing the way it was planted, 
On land prepared as above, and harrowed as direct- 
ed, the hoeing part will be so completely perform- 
ed by this process that it will satisfy the most ekep- 
tical. Allowing the corn thus harrowed to remain 
a few days, | start my small ploughs with the bar 
next the corn ; and, so nicely will this be done, 
that, whena row is ploughed, so completely will 
the intermediate spaces, hill, &c., be lapped in by 
the lonse dirt occasioned by this system of elose 
ploughing, as to render other work useless at the 
present, Now for the thinning part, for I profess 
lo know nothing about replanting. J thin to four 
stalks ina hill. This process may now be easily 
perfurmed ; taking advantage of the close plough 
ing, the portion to be pulled up yields very kindly 
at this particular stage. The second ploughing ia 
performed with the mould-board next to the corn. 
So rapid has been the growth of the corn from the 
first to the second ploughing, that it is performed 
with perfect ease. In this stage | consider my crop 
safe. My general rule is never to plough corn more 
than four times, and harrow once. My practice is 
to put a field in corn two successive years, and then 
grass it, and let it lie eight years—a rule from which 
I never deviate. I do contend that the labor be 
stowed upon a sod field to put it in a state of thor- 
oug cultivation does not meet with a fair equivalent 
from one crop. I presume no farmer will doubt 
when I say the second year’s crop from sod land is 
as good as the first—I say better, with not more 
than half the amount of = The best system ot 
farming is to produce the greatest amount of profit 
form the smallest amount of labor. 

I luy it down as an axiom incontrovertible, in the 
cultivation of corn, that whenever a large crop has 
heen raised, it was the result of close and early plant- 
ing, and I defy proof to the contrary. I propose, to 
all tenacious genilemen-farmers and others, whose 
curiosity leads them, to try figures; they will not 
lie. I plant my corn three feet by three, four stelks 
in a hill, allowing but one ear to the stalk, and one 
hundred ears to the bushel, and then ascertain how 
many hills there is in a sehock sixteen hills square, 
which is the usual custom of putting it up. There 
will then be from fifteen to sixteen shocks, to the 
acre—query, how much to the shock? My present 
crop bids fair to outstrip any preceding one. It was 
planted on the 20th of March. I ain ploughing 
and thinning the first planting. More of this anon. 


Watrter C. Youne. 
Louisville Journal. 


*This depth of covering may do in Kentucky— 
bnt here in Maine, if covered that depth we should 
probably never see it again. Ep. 


The Horse Rake. 


A very large proportion of farms within thirty 
miles of Boston have acres of mowing land on 
which a horse-rake would operate to advantage and 
save much labor. Young men have not you enter- 
prise enough to give such a tool a trial? We have 
used one of these for many a day and can assure 
you it requires but little time to learn how to handle 
them well. 

We have procured a number to be made in the 
most simple form and will sell them at the factory 
cost, adding only the charge for bringing them into 
the city. 

The price will not be far above four dollars eac!, 
and this is much less than any one can be made fir 
singly, in any part of the country. 

ith a little practice any lad of eighteen will 
rake an acre in half an hour; and he will gain 
enough ina single day to pay for his rake! 
* The rakes may be seen at the warehouse of Rug- 
les, Nourse & Mason, in Quincy Hall. They are 
sale also at the residence of the editor of this 
paper, at Frami Ploughman. 


—Amid all th which trade is pas- 
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towns and villages, sperm : 
That trade has saddenly ceased. This spring there 
has been almost no demand from the for 


sperm oil, and very little from the city. Champhine 
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rate. 
and yet remains neglected. The hogs. have 
run he whales oat of market, and are likely to hold 


their ground, unless some new process of cheapen- 


: : j The woods 
ine can be contrived on the other side. 3 

“the West are more full of the uadruped than 
of the t full o q a : 


any.ocean is of the aooy whale, and 
is rauch more easily taken. 
turn the ‘whole hog’ into oil. “5 pdms Se 
ill be among the remarkable oc 
a ar the Western States should succeed, as 
there is every probability that they will, in su ly- 
ing a large portion of the world, not - with 
and meat, but light, also. Indiana and Illinois are 
capable, with proper cultivation, of raising food & 
ligt, for the entire consumption of the U. 8S. What 
will become of Nantucket, New Bedford, and other 
places, dependant on the Whale fishery, and what 
will become of the ships and capital, and the men 
engaged init? These places must turn their at- 
tention to other business—other channels of com- 
inerce must be sought out for the capital, ships, and 
men employed in the whale fishery.. And the 
whales—they may well hold a grand jubilee, in come 
ample basin, in the vast circuit of the Indian Ocean! 
and the “whole hogs,” though it be death to them, 
must make hght of it !—Eastern Argus. 


—>— 
THE PLOUGH, 


Mx. Eprrorn—The plough is very justly regar- 
ded as the most important instrument in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. With the aid of recent noprove- 
ments in the structure of this implement and numer- 
ous public trials in the use, farmers may generally 
think themselves sufficiently secure against mistakes 
both in their selections and applications. They 
qidwiecge nes netn 
seasons for applving this instrument, the depth in 
which it ehould run, and how often it will be useful 
to repeat the operation. Admitting our knowledge 
on these subjects, perfect, as may be supposed, we 
want in this business, as in morals, to be reminded 
often of acknowledged truth, and awakened to re- 
newed care and vigilance. In ploughing we are 
often tempted, as we are in morals, from motives of 
convenience to deviate from rules of strict propriety. 
At the present season of the year, especially when 
it proves cold and rainy, the plough is-made to oc- 
complish an abundance of ineffectual work. In our 
zeal to forward the business of spring or to save 
our teams from the fatigue of laboring in warmer 
weather, we turn over soils in so wet and cold a 
state that there can be very tittle salutary influence 
on them from the action of the atmosphere; the 
fields may indeed be prepared for more comfortable 
travelling over them in the next operations,(for the 
earlier we put earth on the highway in the spring 
the more firmly it always settles,) but these certain- 
ly is not the least preparation for vegetation. Mo- 
ving soils in an unsuitable state is always labor lost 
anb often much worse,injurious*effects are produced, 
which, it will require many future ploughings to 
remedy, if the evil can ever be entirely removed. 
The conditions of fields should be far more critical- 
ly considered in the direction of operations on them, 
than the day of the month, All attempts must be 
vain to reduce the seasons to our preconcerted 
plans, these should be always left open to amend- 
ments according to the progress and indications of 
the season. Our interest will always be promoted 
in ploughing atthe propertime, though our fields 
re be much more circumscribed than was inten- 

ed. 

Our reading and reasoning leads us to the con- 
clusion that a gradual deepening of the soil is im- 
portant in ploughing. But this work should be done 
with great care and under the influence of numer- 
ous considerstions, If we turn up at once a large 
portion of earth, which before had not been moved, 
it will be a work of time for the actionsof the at- 
mosphere alone to reduce it to vegetable mould. 
Wijhout a copious dressing with manure, the field 
would remain for several years almost barren. In 
a single ploughing the soil must not be much dee- 
pened, excepting when it is in our power to apply a 
proportionate quantity of manure. Where we can- 
not manure at all, very little of what is called dead 
earth should be raised, and the plough ought not to 
pass through such fields more than in intervals of 
several years. 

The above remarks have been made under the 
impression that the highty important operations 
with the plough are often too much hurried in the 
spring, and that some very unreasonable expecta- 
tions are cherished of the results of deep ploughing. 
We think much of our summer grain is sown be- 
fore the soil is in proper condition to be worked at 
all,andthat to this circumstance the failure ofa 
crop may often be ascribed rather than to any other 
We observed nearly a month ago, several fields in 
which the semmer grains had been sown, we 
thought the fields not yet in a suitable state to re- 
ceive the plough. This season is in some respects 
rather peculiar and perhaps likely to lead farmers 
into some errors. The winter produced but little 
frost in the ground, and there was no snow or ice to 
be removed as has been usual. ‘Trees and deep roo- 
ted plants began their progress early; but the ad- 
vancement even ofthese has been slow enough to 
prove decisively that the surface soil is yet far from 
being warm. Frequent rains succeeded by cold 
north and north east winds admonish us that even 
in this advanced period inthe month of April, our 
hands and teams can be more profitably employed 
in other work than ploughing fields when the earth 
will fall over like lamps of clay mortar, M. A 

April, Old Cclony Memorial, 


La 
SOMERSET LANDS, &c. 


A correspondent of the Boston Bay State Demo- 
ons writes from Athens, Somerset County, as fol- 
ows, 

‘There is no better section than this for enterpri- 
sing and industrious young men to settle in. On 
new land the first crop of wheat or oats more than 
pays for allthe expense of clearing, and for every 
description of agricultural produce, there is a rea- 
dy and good market, at fair prices. The lumbering 
operations upon the Kennebec take up all the sur- 
plus grain and hay, and the pay is always ready 
money. 

This is a fine wheat country, andthe hills pro- 
one it equal to the wheat of the Geonessee 
ats, 

To show what a farmer can do in this “rough and 
cold country,” f will cite one instance, which will 
serve as a sample for what enterprise and industry 
can accomplish: 

Mr. Jaunes Palmer came to Brighton, about twenty- 
seven years since, atthe age ot seventeen and com- 
menced the first operations upon the farm on which 
he has ever since resided. The production of his 
farm, which lies just west of Brighton village, for 
last year, will give an idea of what he has, since the 
period of his settlement, accomplished. He cut 
last year 100 tons of Hay, raised 200 bushels of Po- 
tatoes, 200 bushels of Wheat, 300 bushels of Oats 
and Peas, 1000 bushels of Ruta Baga and English 
‘Turnips, and killed 4tons of Beef and Pork. He 
keeps 125 sheep, which average 3 lbs. of wool each 
—peas and oats are sowed together and are ground 
into provender for neat stock, .vast quantities of | 
which are earried to the logging camps at Moose 
Head Lake. Mr. Palmer was himself employed in 
the logging swamp last winter with twenty-six ox 
teams, supplies for which were all furnished from 
his own farm. 

Potatoes can be raised here for eight cents per bushel 
and ee pate for twenty five cents, What other busi- 
ness yields such profite?—Wheat brings one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per bushel; and oats and peas, 
and Ruta Bagas in porportion. This is mere than a 
living business, and Mr. Palmer ranks easily among 
the worthy men ofthis region. His investments 
are made in the earth and the return is sura.—The 
hazards of trade, the fall of stocks and the Biddle 
operations upon the currency are unknown in this 
hill country. 

The above instance, anc it is one from the mass, 
that migh: be cited in proof of the productiveness 
of this region, must convince all young men, that 
no State holds‘out greater inducements to farmin 
enterprise than Maine. Wealth health and happi- 

















Crude sperm oil has fallen one third in Rn’ “VECHANIC'S ADVO CATE. 





: : -Jass can scarce ever be, as a class, vie 
go her an me a class, indolent. * * * The new 
cruel of idene ; the new views of the relations of 


i : astonishing secrets of the phy 
ts OT mechanical powers disclosed to the 
Dell informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 


counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 





To the Mechanics of Maine. 


Aoreeably with the wishes of our Mechan- 
ic brethren throughout the State, as express- 
ed by correspondence between the several 
Associations, the undersigned, Committee of 
the Bangor Mechanic Association, designate 
Wepnespay, the tenth day of August next, 
as a suitable time for the assembling of the 
Mechanics of Maine, in Convention. ; 
And our Brethren of the several Associa- 
tions, and in towns where no Associations ex- 
ist, are respectfully invited and requested to 
choose such number of Delegates as they may 
jndge expedient, to represent them in Con- 
vention, in the City of Bangor, on the day a- 
bove named. 

The inestimable importance of moral and 
intellectual improvement among the mass of 
Society, to the wise support of free instita- 
tions, and the laudable motives presented to 











the age, exhibit to the Mechanics of our State, 
the wisdom of seasonably applying the power- 
ful lever of Association in the noble work of 
self-elevation. 
The union of sentiment among our breth- 
ren at the present time, with regard to the re- 
sponsibilities arising from their intellectual 
and social relations, and with regard to meas- 
ures promotive of the public good, through 
their improvement in useful knowledge, af- 
fords strong ground of hope in the final suc- 
cess of the enterprise with which the antici- 
peted Convention is connected. 
It is very requisite to the prompt and effi- 
cient action of the Convention, upon the va- 
rious propositions which may be presented, 
that well matured plans of operation, be se- 
cured by the previous careful consideration, 
and concerted efforts of the Association. 
The necessary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of our brethren, will be greatly facilitated 
by early information of the number of Dele- 
gates to be sent from the various sections of 
the State, being forwarded to the President 
of the Mechanic Association in this City. 
NATHAN B. WIGGIN, ) 
TIMOTHY H. MORSE, 
OLIVER 8S. BEALE, 
EBENEZER T. FOX, 
PERRY B. RIDER, 
ANSEL LEIGHTON, 
WM. 8. MITCHELL, 
GIDEON F. MARSTON, 
WILLIAM SMITH, ) 
Bangor, June 30th, 1842, 


' Committee. 
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Protective Policy. 


Answer To P. 
Mr. Hotmes :—Sir; Yourcorrespondent P., who 
appears in the Furmer ot the 10th ultimo, as an op- 
poser to a tariff, or protection to our own manufac- 
tures and productions, cites us to the operation of 
the corn laws of England, to prove that protection 
to domestic industry is not a benefit to the poorer 
classes in Great Britain, but only advantageous in 
supporting an expensive Government, and a profli- 
gate aristocracy. 
The parallel drawn by P. between this Country 
and Great Britain, is not correct in all its parts.— 
In England the tillers of the land, are not the own- 
ers, and but very few even cuitivate the soil on 
their own account ; part of it is let out to tenants at 
so muce per acre, and those tenants either hire la- 
borers to carry on the farms so hired, or underlet 
the whole or the larger part of the land so hired by 
them. Men cannot there, as here, if they are poor 
cultivate land on their own account, for the very 
best reason in the world, that the owners of the 
land will not suffer them to do it—So that there, 
the poor must work for what the employer sees fit 
or is willing to give them, and P. will also please 
to consider, tiat in England, a man cannot change 
his employment so readily as in this country.— 
There, if he is brought up to the profession of a 
weaver, or any other mechanical employment, he 
is obliged by necessity to follow that, and that only 
for a livelihood.—But here, it is not so, a mechanic, 
can in most cases change his employment or busi- 
ness almost at any time he chooses, and at any 
time when he can find any other business, which 
he believes will be better for him—he is at liberty 
to leave his workshop, and turn farmer, if he plea- 
ses, and not only turn farmer by merely tilling the 
soil, but may be a farmer in the true acceptation of 
the word as used in this country, be the owner of 
the soil he tills—which in England he can never 
be, under their present Government and institu- 
tions. 
The very object of the corn lawé in Great Brit- 
ain is, to benefit the land holders. It is that class, 
and that on!y, which in their first formation they 
were calculated to favor—and they have most cer- 
tainly answered to them, that very desirable ogject. 
I Great Britain, much the larger proportion of its 
nhabitants are engaged in manufactures, and but 
a small proportion, as the whole in tilling the soil. 
And P. will please to recollect, that this class of 
persons engaged in the various manufactories -of 
thejr country, are also protected in some measure 
by atariff. Butas wealth is not so equally dis- 
tributed there as in this country, the parallel] does 
not hold good in every particular, and also, there, 
there is a redundancy of population, which is not 
the case here, nor can it be for several centuries to 
come, judging of the future by the pass. Then 
Sir, ifa protective tariff does operate, as a benefit 
to the !and-holders and the rch manufacturers in 
Great Britain, which P. says it does, and which I 
am willing to concede to him—why will not a pro- 
tective tariff here operate to our benefit and pros- 
perity? Here almost every man is the owner of 
the soil he cultivates, and almost every tiller of the 
soil, isthe “lord ofthe manor.” Consequently, 
every thing which is done by our Government, to 
increase the value of her productions, is beneficial 
to the producers, and the producers, in this Coun- 
try are the owners. 
England has been considered the workshop of 
Europe, and we know that it has been of this 
country. There, labor is cheap, because land can- 
not be had, and it is but a few years since, that a 
tmechanic could leave the country to goto another, 


£ | even if he was so disposed, as the laws forbid it 


and ifhe left at all, it must be in a clandestine 





ness are the sure rewards of a life pf industry in 
this region, a 
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manner. Therefore he nitst'stay there, and work 


sical | him, or if he does, he cannot get employ 


Ans nad ol, every citizen of our Country, to 


for such wages as his employer was 
give him.—And P. will also please to rec 
the customs of that country are such, that 
a man wishes to leave his employer, he 
it without the consent of the person who 


any other place. Consequently he is bouné 
were hand and foot. Here, the employe 
many, if not most cases, the servant of the 
ed, and if a man cannot get just so much, ¢ 
in such a manner as suits him, he will th 
leave, and in fact the employer must come 
terms of the employed. Here, if mechani 
siness is dull, most of the operatives can fin 
thing elge to do, which is not the case there 
There, almost every thing is taxed for th 
fit of the rich, here, we want a tariff or pia 
for the advantage and benefit of the poor, 
we have never had a tariff, however hig 
what hastendedto benefit the poorer el 
society. It most assuredly so, the highest riff 
which we have ever had, bad that tende and 
as I have once before obsefved, inthis county, it 
is not the richest persons who engage in 4 fac- 
tories. To besure, we now see sone whofe e”- 
gagedin that business who are now ric But 
the most of them were poor when they commenced 
the business, and have made themselves ich by 
their own exertions and industry. And with a 
pro‘ective tariff which should be judiciously 9p- 
«others, ard 
every person who isengaged in @ manufactory or 
workshop, requires some of the productions of the 
farmer for his support. Consequently, if the may- 
ufacturer is benefited by a tariff, so isthe farmer, 


as he has a more ready and better market for his 
productions. 
P. thinks that making rail-roads has been inju- 


rious, and caused a great deal of embarrassment to 
the country. I would thank P. to point out a sin- 
gle rail-road in the United States, which is now in 
operation, whith has not been a benefit to the 
country, and especially to the poorer classes by 
which I mean those who have to labor with their 
hands fora living. ‘Take sir, any rail-road you 
please, and lethim see that if it has injured the 
poor man.—Is it any disadvantage to the poor man, 
who lives in Boston, to be enabled to purchase his 
wood for twenty-five per cent less than he did be- 
fore a single road was opened into this city ? Is it 
a disadvantage to the poor man, who lives in the 
country, to sell his wood for fifty per cent more than 
he did, before he had a rail-road communication to 
Boston ?—And this sir is the great result of rail- 
roads, wherever they have been opened, and how- 
ever P. may be opposed to rail roads and corpora- 
tions of that kind, this is, and always has been the 
resalt. Tam aware sir, that the words monepolies 
and corporations, are used as “bug bears, raw 
heads,-and bloody bones” to frighten men, and 
many are so scared, when they hearthem named, 
that they loose their whole faculty of reasoning 
correctly. This was the case with Governor Hill, 
of New Hampshire, until he took upon himself the 
moral courage to examine the subject, and he now 
finds that there is no “ bug bear, bloody head or 
bare bones” there, the “hue and ery,” which has 
been raised about them, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

If P. will take a little courage, and exercise the 
subjects, he will find that these “ corporations and 
monopolies ” generally, are made up by poor men, 
and by having them, they are enabled to perform 
that by their united capital which the rich can do 


alone. Asa Barron. 
Garland, July 4, 1842. 
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I linois Wool.—This may be considered the first 
season in which wool of Lilinois growth has been 
brought to this market. A trifling quantity was 
exported from Chicago last year. In this season, 
up to the present time, some 4 or five thousand lbs. 
have been received, and we perceive that the quan- 
tity brought in by our farmers is gradually increas- 
ing. We are satisfied we hazard nothing in saying 
that Illinois will be one of the greatest wool grow- 
ing States in the Union. Some of our most intelli- 
gent merchants are of opinion that it will be the 
greatest. The larger portion of the tarmers of 
Northern Illinois, and many South of the Lilinois 
river, are turning their attention to it. The most of 
our farmers havea few sheep—some large flocks. 
They will soon be within our prairies in every di- 
rection. A woolen factory has been recently erec- 
ted at the flourishing village of St. Charles, on St. 
Charles, on Fox river, and we doubt not, that East- 
e-n capitalists will be as much disposed to avail 
themselves of the manufacturing facilities of that 
and other streams, as are farmers of the agricultu- 
ral advantages presented by our broad and fertile 
prairies. It must be obvious, that that product must 
be most worthy of the farimer’s attention which, 
while it can be raised in abundance, can be export- 
ed at the least cost. That is emphatically the case 
withwool. This can be transported to Buffelo at one 
fourth the freight of wheat—that is to say the cost 
of transportation to Buffilo of a dollar’s worth of 
wool is but one-quarter the cost of a dollar’s worth 
of wheat.—Chicago Democrat. 


-Cr-- 

American Industry is an object of too 
much importance to be neglected. In its 
prosperity all classes of the community are 
deeeply interested, and the efforts of public 
men are always usefully employed while 
promoting and improving domestic industry. 
This should be done by example as well as 
by practice, and | believe the day is not far 
distant when every public man will feel it to 
be his duty and his pride to appear dressed 
in cloth of American manufacture. 


—<—>—_ 
THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

This stupendous structure is now comple- 
ted, and in a few weeks at the farthest the Ci- 
ty will have a foretaste of the thousand bene- 
fits it is destined toconfer. Our citizens may 
not be generally awarethat in this magnifi- 
cant work they are surpassing Ancient Rome 
in one of her proudest boasts. None of the 
hydraulic structures of that city, in spite of 
the legions of slaves at her command, equal. 
in magnitude of design, perfection of detail, 
and prospective bevefit, this Aqueduct. The 
matn track consjsts of an immense mass of ma- 
sonry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high; 
and forty miles long, formed of walls three 
feet thick, cemented into solid rock, But 
this water channel, gigantic as it is, is far 
from being allthe work. The dam across the 
Creton, which retains the water in a grand 
reservoir, is amound of earth and masonry, 
forty feet high and seventy feet wide at the 
bottom, and has connected with it com- 
plicated but perfect contrivances to enable 
the engineer to have complete control over 
the mighty mass of water. The river, thus 
thrown back towards its source, form a 
lake of five hundred acres, which will retain 
a supply fur emergencies of some 
millions of gallons, acd also offer, as a collat- 
eral advantage, many picturesque sites for 
country seats upon the ats- which 





will jut out into its senooth A tunnel 





















leads the water fiom this reservoir into the 
Aqueduct, and eleven more of these subter- 
raneous passages occur before reaching Har- 


,{lem River, having an aggregate length, of 
a 


seven-eights of a mile, many of them be- 
ing cut through the solid rock. At intervals 
of a mile, ventilators are constructed in the 
form of towers of white marble, which give, to 
the water that exposure to the atmosphere 
without which it becomes vapid and insipid; 


k | and these dazzling turrets mark out the, line 


of the Aqueduct to the passengets upon the 
Hudson, 

The streams which intersect the line of 
the structure are conveyed under it in stone 
culverts‘ the extremities of which afford the 
engineers an oportunity of displaying their ar- 
chitecturural taste. —Sing-Sing Creek, with 
its deep ravine, is crossed by abridge of a 
single eliptical arch of eighty-eight feet above 
the stream. its unusually perfect workman- 
ship was proved by its having settled but one 
inch after the centres were removed. The 
view of its massive gracc from the narrow 
valley beneath is one of the most striking 
poinisupon the line. Sleepy Hollow, wel| 
known to the readers of imaginative lore, is 
spanned by a series graceful arches. 

The bridge crossing Harlem River has 
been the subject of much controversy. The 
admirers of magnificant symmetry and per- 
fection, and those interested in preserving the 
apviguiben ofthat stream, have warmly advo- 
peated the érection of a bridge, over which the 
water might pass upon its regular level; while 
the friends of more measured economy rec- 
ommended a lower and cheaper structure, to 
which pipes should descend and rise there- 
from afier the manner of an inverted syphon. 

The plan finally adopted is that of a high 
ridge. but still below the usual grade, which 
falls fourteen inchesto the mile. It is a quar- 
ter of a mile long; one hundred and sixteen 
feet above high water, and its estimated cost 
exceeds three-quarters of amillion. Across 
this the water is conveyed in huge iron pipes, 
protected from the frost by a covering of 
earth, four feet deep, Near Manhattanville 
is a tunnel, a quarter of a mile long, through 
the hill at that place; and its valley is crossed 
by pipes descending one hundred and five 
feet. Clendenning Valley is passed at an ele- 
vation of forty feet, and arches of appropriate 
size, upon the lines ofthe sireets, leave car- 
riage-ways and foot-paths. 

We paid a brief visit yesterday to the two 
great Reservoirs of this stupendous aqueduct. 
The Receiving Reservoir—at Yorkville, thir- 
ty-eight miles from the dam at Croton river— 
is in two divisions. both covering a space of 
thirty-five acres, capable of coniaining one 
hundred and sixty millions of gallons, It is 
enclosed by granite walls of solid masonry, 
roughly finished. The bottom of the basin 
is the natural soil, 

The Distributing Reservoir--at Murry’s 
Hillin Forty-Second street—is a much finer 
and more expensive work. It is nearly square, 
and covers an area of about five acres’ The 
bottom is made of puddled clay, as smooth, 
hard and water-tight as marble itself. This 
area is 400 feet square at the base, is divided 
in the centre by a wall of granite 19 feet thick 
at the bottom and 4 at the top. It is surroun- 
ded by a wall, also of granite, composed of 
three distinct columns of solid mason work. 
The outer column is five feet thick; the second 
six and the third or inner one a lining of gran- 
ite, about, fifteen inches in depth placed upon 
a concrete masonry above 30 feet thick at the 
base. From the outside to the middle wall — 
the thickness of neither included—the dis- 
tance is 14 feet; and from the extreme ofthe 
outer wall tothe inner angleofthe third, is 
60 feet—the three walls uniting at the top. 
At a distance of ten feet from each other are 
thick cross walls with solid arches, thus bin- 
ding the whole into one solid, imperishable 
mass. From the top of the northeast cornice 
to the level of the strect the distance is 56 
feet. The depth ofthe Reservoir is 40 feet; 
and it will contain water to the depth of 36 
feet, or about twenty-two millions of gallons— 
as computed a few days since by James Ren- 
wick, Jr., one ofthe engineers employed on 
the work, 

At the east end of the division wall a well has 
been sunk to the depth of fifty feet, communi- 
cating with a sewer below, and forming a 
waste-wier for the discharge of the surplus 
water, when it rises inthe reservoir above the 
height of 36 feet. At the bottom of the well 
is laid a block of granite, weighing seven tons 
and, still further to break the fall of the over- 
flowing stream, and to prevent it from wearing 
away the stone, water to the depth of six feet 
rests permanently atthe bottom. From the 
well, waste water is conveyed by a sewer 
nearly a mile tothe North River. 

The style of architecture is Egyptian— 
well fitted by its heavy and imposing charac- 
ter for a work of such magnitude. ‘The sum- 
mit of the walls around the whole area, is 
flagged and will be provided with a heavy iron 
railing—forming a beautiful and sightly pro- 
menade twenty feet inwidth. The grounds 
immediately around the work have been pur- 
chased by the Corporation to protect it from 
enroachments. The receiving and dischar- 
ging pipes are two in number—each about 
three feet in diameter. It is now nearly four 
years since the work was first commenced, 
and during the working season, on an aver- 
age, about 400 men have been constantly em- 
ployed upon it, besides great nnmbers employ- 
ed in the winter season in bringing materials. 
During the whole time no lives have been lost 
by accidents. Two men had their legs broken 
by a downfall of the banks—and this is the 
extent of the injuries that have been sustain- 
ed. 

Such is a condensed but comprehensive 
view of this noble structure. It is now com- 
leted with the exception of the High Bridge. 
The Bridge will occupy two years more, but 
a temporary pipe has been laid over the river 
upon the coffer dams ofthe Bridge, which 
will afford us a supply of water for two or three 
years, until the completion of the entire work. 
Its estimated cost owing to changes of the 
plan, rise of labor and provisions, &c., has ri- 
sen from five to twelve millions—a great sum 
abstractly considered, bnt a trifling one com- 
pared with the benefits resulting from the 
work. The excess of city mortality over that 
of the country is always great, and is attribu- 
table in a great degree, to the injurious qual- 
ities of the waterin the wells, which receive 
the filtrations of allthe noxious animal and 
vegetable matters which load the surface of 
the ground. Remove this cause by a bounti- 


| ful supply of pure water, and we not only di- 


minish the number of deaths, but relieve, in 
pe an incalculable degree, the amount of 


trib 





solutely destroy life. We have suffered under 
this daily growing evil, up tothis time, una- 
ware of its magnitude, which can indeed be 
measured only by the favorable change which 
will be perceptible when its cause shall be 
removed. Nor will this be the only benefit. 
Metaphysicians prove moral purity tobe close- 
ly allied, & their theory seems corroborated by 
the unwashed person and sordid garments of 
the crimnals at the bar of the Police. —Thus 
by giving facilities and inducements to per- 
sonal cleanliness, we} shall also increase, if 
philosophers be right, the purity of the mind, 
which always harmonizes more or less with 
the body which encloses it; andthe diminu- 
tion of sickness and of crime will go hand in 
hand. Public Baths then wil! form just sub- 
jects for the attention ofthe Fathers of the 
City; none of whom, we hope, wiil side 
with the English Mayor, who opposed their 
establishment on the gronnd that he had not 
been in the water fortwenty years, and felt 
none the worse for it. Fountains, too, will 
display their grace amid our militarian rows 
of brick. Troy, New Haven, and even the 
village of Springfield, boast of these orna- 
ments, but the great city of New York as 
yet can show none. Let no one think them 
useless extravagance; for by adding their 
graceful mite to the other benefits of the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct in making our City a desirahle 
residence, they enhance the value of proper- 
ty, and thus give to our citizens a direct pe- 
cuniary return for their vast outlay, in addi- 


that powerful agent imthe arts w),;¢), 
the present day. Ti pth 
engines, atleast in England 
with Messrs. Trevithick and V\4 
of which more will be said under \ 
in treating of locomotives; and y) 
tecture, in relation to steamboats, ‘7, 
ent water, wind. and steam power o+ ne 
Britain, are estimated to perform the |.) °" 
more than twenty millions ofmen. ha 

Our farther remarks on Machinery ,, 
arranged under the heads of Elemen:, .. 
chinery; Water power; Wind, 
power; and Steam power. 

(T'o be Continued.) 
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AL INTELLIGEN() 

NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARy 
This subject excites no small degree of ;,, 


in Maine, at this time, and all eyes are 
turned to the Coinmissioners who wer . 


GENER 


rumors are abroad in regard to the py, ~ 
which the British Lord has laid before the | 
Nothing certain, in regard to the nature of t),.; 
osition, has as yet transpired. The probaly), 
that nothing will be done. 
er day, from Washington, dated the 9h, in \) 
it was stated, that unless Lord Ashburion ch, 
his mind very much, no settlement would be no i 


We Saw a lett rt 


am 


they receive in their health, morals and en 
joyments.—New York Tribune. 


‘ 
Machinery. 
In the branch of Machinery, we would com 
prehend the application of the moving force 


steam power; and the construction of machi 


to form a distinct class of arts. 


sane sig- nification. 


tion tothe inestimable improvements which 


usedin the arts, such as water, wind, and 


ne in general, so far as it may be considered 
The name! - yr > 
machine, is of French extraction; but derived still “alive and alive like to be”—would not | 
originally from the Greek,machine having the | !f he could. 
The construction and | Died, in this town, Jonathan Bussel, a soldier 


The writer probably knew facts enough to \ —_ 
his assertions. We have met the Britis) j,, , 
spirit of amity and concession; but we ho 
they will not expect our Commissioners to cy 
mit the honor and just claims of the nation oy.» 
mere civility to her Majesty, or her servants 


Go 

3} Nor Deap Yet.—We published last » 
death of William Bussel, when lo! who shou): 
pear to us, but this same William Busse||, |, 
bodily shape, and solemnly declared that 


Please to rub out William, and « 


manage- ment of machinery, has at the pres- 
ent day, become so extensive and technical, 
as, in our opinion, to require its separation 
from the science of Mechanics, and its loca- 
tion as adistinct branch of the arts; depen- 
ding; of course, on the principles of Mechan- 
ics and Hylurgy; with special reference, also, 
to the objects for which machines are con- 
structed. Although subservient to Civil En- 
gineering, Manufactures, and vuivus other 
arts, most machines have so much similarity 
of construction, and are so often compared 
or contrasted, that a connected study of them 


Revolution, aged about &9 years. 


Se 
Celebration of the 4thin Wayne, 
Some weeks previously, the Washingtoy Soci 
proposed to celebrate the day in some manner 
would subserye the cause of Teinperance ; ; 
this end, they appointed a committee to wait 
Mr. Foss of the Wayne Hotel, with a proposi 
that if he would open a Washingtonian Hows 
they would celebrate the day in part by letting jy 
provide a Collation for the Company, which it was 


uo 
* 


to apply it to some special purpose in the arts 
the object, in general, being a saving of time 
or of force. Machines are applied, for accu 


machine ;—for increasing 


registering operations, as in the gas-meter 


machines for card-setting, dve-engraving, and 


they serve as vehicles, or agents, by means 
of which it is applied: and whatever is gained 


sion, is compensated for by the consequent 
loss of velocity. 


sure, or tension. 


partment of Machetechnics. 
grinding grain, were, doubtless, of very early 
invention; and the hand-mill is referred to in 
the New Testament. The upper stone was, 
in later times, attached to a shaft, and turned 
by oxenor asses. The invention of mills, 
has been ascribed to Myles of Sparta, and to 
Pilumnus, one of the gods of Rome: but they 


to the oriental nations. Waler-mills,were in 


Roman aqueducts, A. D. 538. 


have been invented in the 14th century. 


have illustrated its principles, 


when the steam was condensed, 


by Papin; and of the self-acting 


mous waste of heat, by the cooli 
inder at each stroke; to remedy whi 


in using a separate condenser. 


Watt and Roebuck, 





from dicease, which is prop at- 
to this source, but which ees ab- . 


rotary motion, the steam engine has 


seems necessary to a full course of Technolo- 


A machine, may be defined as a structure Mostha Washi iat ig : 
. . . Co > r ? » e 
serving to produce, or to regulate motion ; and | Martha Washingtonians then took up the su 


mulating power, asin the tilt hammer, and! committee of arrangements 
pile engine;—for regulating power, as in the | selves, 
fly wheel, and °governor;—for increasing the 
velocity, ds in the turning lathe, and carding 
the pressure, or 
tension, asin the lever, and other simple me- 
chanical powers;—for prolonging the action , : : 
of a power, asin the clock, and watch;—for| formed with honor to himself and satisfacti 


and anemometer;—and for performing deli- | time appointed for commencing the services at 
cate operations, more accurately than can be | Meeting House) Rev. E. Robinson, read the |) 
done by the hand alone, as in graduating ma- | ration of Independence, suited to Washington 
chines, for dividing scales and circles, or in 


coining. Machines do not creale power; but 


by them, in the increase of pressure, or ten- propriate address to a densely crowded house. Tu 


Generally, machines are | lect pieces of music, by a choir of select si 
employed to transmit motion; but in the case | from four or five different towns, who have unit 
of presses, and in some other instances, their | to improve themselves in the science, and meet « 
object is merely to maintain a continued pres-| stated times in the towns in rotation, the 4t! bei 


The simpler forms of machinery, known t» 
the ancients, have already been referred to 
under the branch of Mechanics; and their ‘ ak ke 
warlike machines will be reserved for the de- Aes the services, a procession was formed, uncer 
Machines for {the direction of the Marshal. 


were certainly known, at an earlier period, 


Newcomen’s engine was greatly improved | pool on the 19th ult, and brings | 
by the addition of the safety valve, invented | e'Ppoe! — to that date inclusive. 
valve rods, | fe: 
contrived by Humphrey Potter; by which the |” 4. 
engine was made to work itself, while he found | tant. 
time to play. This engine suffered an enor-| kets about the saine as reported by previous ar 
of the cyl-| vals. 
object of James Watts’ ti catheter tempt to murder the Queen, and sentenced tv be 
objec s Watts's great improvement, 
aka 1908: ten S oe eh hanged and quartered. 
vented in 5 patent 1769, to Aerey Pree 
: . Watt and ap oy wok tee Encland j well.— 
Bolton. By this invention, and by the ap- PE ctr toe. gy harvest will be abundant: 
ication of the crank, to enable it to produce | and yet the people of Ireland are starving for the 
ean want of bread, and Gave, do balane albated 


supposed might amount to two or three hundr 
As he did not see fit to comply with their wisi: 
they gave up the idea. Their sister Society, t) 


. | and of course succeeded, even beyond the 
sanguine expectation of those who know s 
They selected a 


from amon them- 


-| thing of what women can do. 


likewise a committee of Washingt 
ans toassist them in preparing and decorating 
Meeting House and Town House, at the hea 
which, was Capt. H. Lovejoy, who also was to 
as marshall of the day, the duties of which he 


those who appointed him. At half past ten, |! 


we hope they will carry out its principles | 
than those of °26 have been.) Prayer was thien 
fered by Rev. Mr. Starr, after which the ora 
Rev. Mr. Warren of Augusta, delivered a ver 


services were interspersed and enlivened with s°- 





their appointed day to meet at Wayne. Amongs' 
the music were some temperance songs,sung by four 
voices, with accompaniments, in excellent sty! 

First, martial mu- 


sic, next the Martha Washingtonians with appr- 
priate banners, then the Orator and the other (cr 
gymen, next the Washingtonian Socicty of W) 
followed by a long line of citizens of this and a- 
joining towns, the procession then proceeded to (." 
Town House, to partake of a Pic Nie prepar 
the occasion by the Martha’s, in a stile and pro‘u- 
sion alike creditable to their head and their hee", 


vented about the time of Mithridates; near | ‘¢ taste and elegunce displayed = the —. 
whose residence one was built: and floating | ™°"ts of the tables which occupied the whole ter 
water-mills, or tide mills, were constructed | ofthe Town House, although it may be appre 
by Belisarius, when the Goths stopped the | ted by the other sex, can be exhibited only by 
Wind-mills, | ladies. 

are said to have been invented in the time of 
Augustus; but they were first introduced into ings which followed the asking of a blessing 'y 
central Europe, by the Crusaders, about the 
vear 1100. Saw-mills, are said to have ex- 
isted in Germany as early as A. D. 350; but 
more certain mention is made of them at and the 
Augsburgh, in 1322. Paper-mills, are said to them, yet there was enough and to spare, and | 


We will not attempt a description of the procee¢- 
Rev. Mr. Robinson. Suffice it to say, that from 
five to seven hundred persons partook to thet st: 


isfaction of the abundance of good things be‘o' 


Society at the close of the day, in accordance W'\! 


The elastic power of steam, was known to|the motto on the gallery of the Meeting !lous', 
Hero of Alexandria; who applied it to pro-|(¥e dogood to all as we have opportunity) distro 
duce the rotation of a hollow sphere, about | ted the fragments where they thought they we’ 
129 B. C. The invention of the sleam engiwe, | most needed. 
has been ascribed to Garay in Spain, in 1543; 
to Mathesius of Germany, in 1560; to Bran- 
rs of Italy, in 1629; to Solomon de Caus, of 

rance, in 1615; to the Marquis of Worces- ; ; F 
ter, in 1663; and to Denis Papia of France, |" Ronan ee teeetelent and okill 
in 1690: but none of their inventions deserves ae. wet 
the name of a steam eugine; though they may | * ©°llection of people at one time in Wayne, }" 

The first av- | before sun down, all was perfectly still, and we 
ailable application of steam pawer, was made | have not heard of a single individual being °°" 
in 1698! by Savery of England; whose appar-| intoxicated. 
atus would more properly be called a steam} Will Zions Advocate & Eastern Baptist,an! Teor 
pump. It was not till 1705, that the first 
steam engine, properly so called, was inven- 
ted by Newcomen, a blacksmith of Dartmouth: 
It was an almospheric engine; the pressure of 
steam indirectly raising the piston and the 
pressure of the atmosphere driving it down, | the steam shi 


After the repast, the procession was again for 
ed and marched back to the Meeting House, wher? 
the choir entertained them for an hour or 50, W!"! 


It is said by many that there never was so larg’ 


A Citize%. 


perance Herald, please copy. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA. 


Fifteen Days later from Europe. 
At about half 8 o'clock Tuesday morning, 
ledonia, Capt. Lott, arrived * 
; East Boston. She left Liver 
London and Liv- 
During het 


j her 
Caledonia encountered a large nul 


The political news brought by her is unimpor 
very much depressed, and the m4" 


the Cunard w 


~The lad, John Francis, had been tried for an *t- 


A serious riot had occurred in Ireland, a brief ac- 
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the circumstances £ 


n any thing @f much importance to the Amer- 


yntal \ 
an reader. 
epssion 10 July. 


The steamer Acadia arrived at Liverpool on the 


{ith ait 
Lord 


troved by fire. — 
 Goweral heavy failures had occurred. 


vormng Riot in Ennis, Ireland.—The following 
oe eract from a letter written free | at En- 


+. ant xtract f 


4 mob consisting of some thousands of per- 


attacked the corn store and mill of the Messrs. 
se eene, of Hanis, this day, for the purpose of ta- 


a ns out of them.—The police force was 


ng provisio - 
ad upon, and after the county and sub-inspector 
- knocked down, and one of the policemen had 
Oa inocked out, the police fired, and it is re- 


tod that 18 persons have been shot. Some one 
‘two, it is said, lost their lives. 


\t night the whole town was illuminated to cel- 


ct be admitted that they had considerable provo- 
cation, a8 potatoes were raised in the morning to 
.e enormous price of eight pence per stone. 
The great majority, however, through want of em- 
‘sement, would be unable to purchase potatoes 

. they even to be had at one penny per stone. 
—_ Dublin Pilot, June 9. : ‘ 
France. ‘The Moniteur contains a royal ordi- 
nce for the dissolution of the Chamber of Depu- 


7 


‘he convocation of the electoral colleges for 
Or 1 July, and the convocation of the Chamber 
‘Deputies for the 3d of August. A second ordi- 
» enumerates the towns and cities in which the 
The late chamber was 


t 
! 
colleges are to assemble. 
ted in March, 1839, and would consequently 
e died a natural death a year hence. 

The French Messager gives the follow- 


Spain. 

+ news from Madrid: “On the 6th, General 
Rodil accepted the post of Minister of W ar, and 

lertook the formation of a cabinet, of which he 

to be the head.” 


“An attempt has been made at Burgos to pro- 
General Royos 
s sent from Madrid with troops to quell the move- 

Government has sent round circular mis- 
to repress with energy any similar 


claim the constitution of 1812. 


ns or lering 
rnpts., 


Madrid ] 


Almodovar, Minister for Foriegn Affairs 
| Landero, Minister for the Home Department 


,a’ . 
vv all, 


tero is said to be determined not to dissolve 

e Cortes, as the doctrines of the constitution of 
|-12, now widely propagated throughout the king- 
i, appear to him pregnant with dangerous con- 


Lon the laws to procure it,—and who would not un- 
: ‘The proceedings of Parliament do not appear to 


That body it was said would close its 


s shburton’s homestead, situated at Clap- 
“vith twelve houses in the village, had been 


te the triumph of the destitute population.— 
‘neh their conduct cannot be justified, still it 


letters of the &th instant state that the 
tcmpt to form an exclusively military cabinet had 
|, but that Rodil had been appointed Minister 






; to theorise upon, but would not do in 


practice. I 
should remarked that Mr. A 


eton was precede 


by Mr. Kennedy, of M. who made a strong 
protection speech. 
The general opimon at present is, that a Tariff 


Bill will pass the House’ with a clause to save the 
distribution, and that it will be vetoed by the Pres- 
ident. In this event, it is not unlikely that a bill 
will be passed without reference to the distribution, 
and that this will receive the sanction of the Pres- 
ident. The result, however, is quite uncertain. 
The Senate, to-day, has been engaged on private 
bills, and several have passed, but they are unim- 
portant to the general reader. 

Wepnespay, July 6.—In the Senate, the Dill 
supplementary to an act entitled “Anact to estab- 
lish the Judicial Courts of the United States, pass- 
ed the 24th September, 1789,” was again consid- 
éred, and Mr. Berrien went into a technical legal 
argument in support of the bill, and in reply to its 
opponents. After some debate, the bill was order- 
ed to be engrossed. This bill relates to common 
law offences committed on the high seas, or else- 
where within the admirality and maritime jurisdic- 
tion of the United States—the forms of writs, &c. 
for bringing offenders to trial, and the punishment 
to be inflicted. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Adams 
moved to refer the communication from the Secre- 
tary of State, accompaning the reasons of the Pres- 
ident for signing the Apportionment Bill, to the Se- 
lect Committee, and that the same be printed. 

By general consent the printing was ordered, 
leaving the question of reference open for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Cushing asked if it was the opinion of the 
House that the President had no_right to give his 
reasons to the world, to be transmitted to posterity, 
for his public acts. The one patty complained of 
the other on this floor frequently for the use of the 
gag, and is it now determined to gag the President? 
{r. J. Campbell paid a high compliment to the 
firmness and patriotism of Mr. Tyler, which entitled 
him to the same praise which was awarded to the 
Roman Curtius, as the savior of his country, in as 
much as he had prevented this country from being 
swallowed up by a United States Bank, &c. He 
said this in order to show that he was not actuated 
by prejudice towards the Presidentin the remarks 
he should make. He then proceeded to show that 
the President had violated the Constitution in not 
vetoing the bill; for that instrument was explicit 
on the subject, and the President, under its authori- 
ty, could not sign the bill, as he did not approve of 
it. 

fle then took up the argument of Mr. Cushing, 
claiming for the President the same privileges that 
were held by members on this floor; and showed 
that he had claimed more ; as members here could 
not have their opinions recorded in the archives of 
the State Department. He was willing to allow 
the same privileges to that functionary that were 


’ 


d | by 


sequences in the event of a general election. 
A Toulon paper states that by the last 
pickets from Algeria, intelligence has been receiv- 
ed of the re-appearance of Abd-el-Kader in the 
vince of Algiers. The active and enterprising 
luir having left the bulk of his forces at E]-Bar- 
ine, and Sidi Emdarach, put himself at the head 
of 200 calvary, with the intention of joining Ben 
Salen and Ben Salond, and of attacking the French 
ist. He is said to have already arrived at 


Deas ‘e 
Hrers. 


»thee 


Portugal. Accounts have been received from 
Lisbon tothe 6th inst. The negociations for the 
establishment of the commercial treaty have made 
n» progress, nor will be brought toa close till after 
the meeting of the Cortes. Public opinion demands 
tie conclusion of the treaty as early as_ possible. 
\l. de Varennes, the French minister at the Portu- 

ucse court, has, it appears, been suddenly recalled. 

initia, But little additional intelligence has been 
received from India. The news of the fall of 
(;heuznee, and the slaughter of the garrison, has 
byen confirmed. Gen. Sale had obtained a victory 
over the Affghans, and Gen. Pollock had forced the 
\lyber Pass, as before stated. In the meantime, 
fresh insurrections were breaking out in various 
portions of the British Empire. 

China. ‘The forts along the Canton river were 

arly finished, and part of them had been unmask- 
ed, A proclamation had been issued by Sir H. 
ottinger, in which it is declared that Hong Kong 
ind Chusan will remain in the possession of Eng- 

ind till her dermands are complied with by the Em- 
ror; and that they shall be considered free ports, 
equally open to the ships of all nations. The Chi- 
‘inhabitants are invited to return and reside 
under British protection. Amoy is also to remain 
a free port in the British possessions. 





oe 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
Saturday, July 2.—In the Senate, a bill appro- 
priating for the payment to Massachusettes for the 
rvices of her militia, &c. during the late war, 
was passed, 
The bill fixing the value of the pound sterling at 
the —— Department at $4 84 was ordered en- 

prossed, 

in the House, Mr. Adams, Chairman of the Se- 
loct Committee on the Message of the President 
on the Apportionment Bill, (which is composed of 
‘lessrs. Adams, Pope, MeKennan, Hunter and 
Proflit,): reported a resolution requiring of the 
“ecretary of State the original paper of the Presi- 
pent deposited in the Department containing his 
revsons for the signature of the Apportionment bill. 
Mr. Cushing moved to amend the resolution so 
to require an authenticated copy (instead of the 
izinal.) The amendment was adopted: yeas 94, 


liys SU—and the resolution as amended was a- 
ted . 


T'be Veto Message was again taken up. Mr. 
sihith, of Va. defended the President in his Veto, 
wid impugned the course of the Whigs in their op- 
position thereto, 

_ Mr. Payne, of Ala. defended the policy of the in- 
sertion of the veto in the Constitution. 
Mr. Watterson consumed his hour in an attempt 
to show the inconsistencies of the Whig party, its 
entire want of principles and the patriotism of the 
President and the Locofoco party. 
Mr. Howard, of Michigan, examined in a candid 
and lucid manner, the reasoning of the Message, 
contending that it was composed of illogical and 
incongruous arguments. 
Monpay, July 4.—The Senate did not sit. 
In the House, Mr. R. M. 'T. Hunter, (late spevker) 
filled wp an hour with a declamation in defence of 
John Tyler. It was below the ordinary range of a 
college debating society, and commanded little res- 
pect and no attention, as was manifested by a con- 
tinal buzz of conversation, though it 1s the only 
speech he has made this session. 
Mr. James Cooper, of Pennsylvania, followed 
with a strong and severe speech against the Veto 
and the Tyler policy generally. It expressed the 
present feelings of the Whigs in Congress and 
throughout the country. 
mg Thomas F, Marshall followed on the same 
side. 
Mr. Adams then spoke an hour with great ear- 
nestness but dignity and judgment, against the 
whole course of the President as well as this par- 
ticularact. He reviewed and criticised severely 

Mr, Cushing’s argument as a co-ordinate legislative 

pranch of the government. 
Mr. Pendleton then moved the previous question. 
Mr. Cost Johnson moved an adjournment. Neg- 
atived, 42 to 142, 
Turspay, July 5.—The Tariff Bill, called in con- 


tradistinction from the bill just vetoed, the “Great 
Tariff” Bill, has been under consideration all day 
in the House, and Mr. Appleton made a speech on 
thé subject, in the course of which he denounced 
the “Compromise Bill” asa compact between the 

liticians against the in- 
e scouted the idea of this 
act being more binding than any other ordinary act 
of legislation. He made an excellent practical 
speech, and was listened to with great attention by 


Western and Southern 
terests of the North. 


all parties in the House. 


‘ie was followed by Mr. Saunders of North Car- 


claimed by members of Congress. ‘The press was 
open to him. He next showed that the case of 
Gen. Jackson in giving his construction to a bill for 
building a road through Michigan to Chicago, [li- 
nois, which had been relied on here to sustain the 
President, bore no analogy to the present case. 

Mr. Botts made a few remarks, reserving the gen- 
eral expression of his sentiments until the commit- 
tee should report, and then moved the previous 
question, which was seconded, and the communi- 
cation was referred. 

Mr. Fillmore offered a resolution to take the Tar- 
iff Bill out of Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next, at 12 meridian. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson moved to strike out “ Mon- 
day” and insert “Tuesday,” which amendment 
was adopted, and the resolution itself was adopted, 
98 to 94, 

Mr. Fillmore called up the resolution to author- 
ize debate on the items of the bill, and on offering 
amendments, not to exceed fifteen minutes, to 
which replies can be made not exceeding ten min- 
utes. ‘The general debate not to be resumed after 
that time, until the bill has been gone through, or 
until the time limited to stop debate shall bave ex- 
pired. Mr. Atherton objected to the reception of 
the resolution. Mr. Fillmore moved to suspend the 
rules, which motion was lost, ayes 90, noes 54, two- 
thirds not voting in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Tariff and Reve- 
nue Bill. 

Mr. Triplett said he wished the question could 
be brought directly before the House, whether it 
was the intention of Congress to regulate com- 
merce With foreign nations, or to suffer them, as 
heretofore, to regulate it for us. He said if the 
States had been able to regulate it for themselves, 
independently of each other, this Constitution 
would never have been formed. It was for this 
purpose and this alone, the regulation of commerce, 
thatthe compact of the States was formed. He 
then went into a statistical statement of exports 
and imports, showing that the commonly received 
opinion that we imported more than we exported 
was incorrect. 

Mr. M. A. Cooper next took the floor, and pro- 
eceded to show that the measures proposed by this 


of the people, neither were they carrying out the 
pled zes of retrenchment and reform. 
On Thursday, in the Senate, Mr. Crittenden pre- 
sented amemorial from citizens of Pennsylvania, 
proposing, as a remedy for the present distresses, the 
issuing of two hundred millions of stock, to be loan- 
ed to the indebted States in porportion to their popu- 
lation, pledging public land for the payment of the 
same, and the enactinent of such a tariff as will se- 
cure the prompt payment of the interest 
Mr. Archer reported the bill to reorganize the Na- 
vy, with an amendment, Mr, Tallmadge gave no- 
tice that on Monday. he would call up his Exchequer 
Plan. A number of private bills were passed 
The Indian Appropriation Bill was’ taken up and 
referred to the Indian Affairs. The bill to provide 
further remedial justice in the Courts of the United 
States, was advocated at length by Mr. Berrien, in 
answer to the «bjections of Messrs. Buchanan, 
Wrightand Walker. The bill was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 


Louisiana offered a memorial on behalf of Messrs. 


nor of the Territory, and bearing its guaranty. 


tee of the Whole. . 


W. W, Payne, Everett, Raynol, and others. 
Secretar 
lar to collectors. 

Mr. Phelps to take up the motion of Mr. Woodbur 


lection of duties, &c. 


bills propose a new law to raise a revenue, and tha 


to17. The Senate also Spent some timeio Execu 
tive session, 


were again debated in Committee of the Whole, un 
til the hour for closing the mail. 


lumber loaded, was burned on Saturday 
last, about 50 miles, S. E. i 





olina, in an anti-protection apecch, and by Mr, = 


lack of Pennsylvania, a Locofoco meinber, 


in the cabin, and the flames 


Whig Congress were not calculated for the relief 


In the House of Representatives, Mr. White of 


Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, holders of the bonds of 
the Pensacola Bank, issued under the authority of 
the Legislative Council of Florida and the oe: 

e 
memorialists, through their agent aforesaid, first ap- 
plied to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
and were officially informed that the Department 
declined adopting any measure towards discharging 
the claim; they therefore resort to Congress, praying 
that provision be made for the interest on the bonds 
and for their redemption at maturity. ‘The memori- 
al was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. White also submitted the memorial of a num- 
ber of citizens of New-Orleans, praying for the spee- 
dy adoption of the exchequer bill, the revision of the 
tariff, so as to ensure revenue and protect manufac- 
turing and agricultural industry, and other objects of 
national policy; which was referred to the Commit- 


In Committee of the Whole, the Tariff Bill was 
debated by Messrs. J. T. Mason, W. C. Johnson} 


The Speaker laid on the tahle a letter from the 
of the Treasury, with a copy of his circu- 


On Friday, there was an incidental debate in the 
Senate respecting a Tariff, arising on a mowion by 


for leave to introduce two bills relating te the eol- 
The motion of Mr. Woodbu- 
ry was taken up, and opposed on the ground that the 


such laws must always originate in the other house; 
it was then again laid on the table by a vote of 25 


In the House of Re ntatives, the Toriff Laws | Augusta M. N 
Gouna -| In Lincolnville, John 


é —=—= > 
The, fof Oring Odion—The Sch. Odion, Capt. 
Leland, (of Orland,) from Bangor for per es 2 


She took fire 
spread so rapidly that 


ving ecarosly any thing. The boat was taken - 
e ish bri adem, Capt. Masters, boun 

for New York. The brig kindly stood in for land, 
boat, yesterday, and arrived here this morning. The 
fire took, probably, either from friction matches, or 
a that was carried into the cabin just be- 
ore. 

Death by Lightning.—On Tuesday eveuing last, 
the dwelling house of Addison Martin Esq. in Guil- 
ford Village, (Me.) was struck by lightning, and we 
regret to state, that Mrs. Martin, while in the act of 
closing a window, was instantly killed by the elec- 
tric fluid. The house was somewhat damaged, and 
many articles of furniture were shattered to pieces. 
Several barns in that vicinity were struck by the 
lightning. 


“ Oh! take your time Miss Lucy.”—A Miss Lu- 
cy Long, residing in the Western part of Ohio, has 
brought an action for breach of promise against one 
Hiram Smithson. Hiram said, in his defence, that 
he was willing enough to marry Lucy, but that he 
was not quite ready; that she was altogether in too 
biga hurry, and for that reason had sued him. 
“ Take your own time, Miss Lucy Long.” 

Lizerat. The Fair recently held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, in aid of the male and female Total 
Abstinence Societies of that city, realized afier pay- 
ing all expenses, the handsome sum of $1684. 


Poisoni: Milk. On Sunday last, seventeen 
persons of the boarders and family of Mr. Merriam, 
No. 13 Pearl place, Boston were taken ill after parta- 
king an of milk, and it was feared, that some of 
them would not recover. After four or five hours 
they were all relieved, by medical aid, but a portion 
of them remained sick until Monday evening. Some 
of the milk was analyzed, but found to contain no 
mineral poison, but some vegetable matter of a poi- 
sonous nature. 


The Monument —Only four blocks are now to be 
laid, inorderto complete the lofty monument on 
Bunker Hill. All these will probably be in their 
appropriate places before the close of another week. 


A Strange Bed-Fellow.—At a ladies’ temperance 
meeting in Newburyport, one of the members re- 
marked that the temperance cause had been a great 
blessing to her—“for,” added she, “I slept with a 
barrel of rum for nine years—but now,” she contin- 
ued, her eyes brightening, “since my husband has 
signed the pledge, I have a man to sleep with— 
thank God.” Thenall the spinsters laid their hands 
on their hearts and said—Amen. 


A new test—An exchange paper says the girls 
up in Vermont are in the habit of kissing the young 
temperance men in the mouth, to see whether they 
have beentampering with toddy. Spices and the 
like are said to be totally ineffectual against detec- 
tion. 


Commuted.—Sentence of death, passed upon W. 
H. Brittain, for the murder of Miss Stephenson, in 
the Cambridge Alms House, lias been commuted by 
Gov. Davis, to imprisonment for life. 


The law abolishing imprisonment for debt went 
inte operation on the 4th of July in New Jersey— 
also in Connecticut.—.dbany Argus. 


17 The large black Bug that infests vines may 
be destroyed in the followjng manner. Lay a shin- 
gle hy each hill of vines, the bug will pass the night 
under it, and there you may crush him in the mor- 
ning. 


IPA correspondent of the Maine Farmer inquires 
if there is an umbrella manufactory in Maine, and 
intimates that the people ought to encourage this 
branch of business in their own State instead of 
sending the money abroad.—'There is an establish- 
ment in this city for manufacturing umbrellas of ev 
ery size and character, and the proprietors, J. Low- 
ell & Co. would be glad to extend their business to 
supply the whole State. We hope they may, but 
the people must first encourage them.—Bangor 
Courter. 


An aged divine once took for his text these 
words :—" Adam where art thou?” In discours- 
ing upon which he observed, Ist, that man was 
somewhere ; 2nd, that he was often where he ought 
not to be; and 3d, that if he did not take care, he 
would soon find himself where he would’ut like to 
be. 


Tall Rye Mr. Moses French,of Salisbury, (Mass.) 
has a field of about three acres of Rye, the stalks 
generally measuring over six feetin length. Some 
which were left at our office, yesterday, measured 
nearly six feet and a half —Rye has often been grown 
on the field, but Mr. French thinks the luxuriance 
of growth and promise ofa crop has never equalled 
the present season.—.Vewburyport Herald. 
eel 


The Recipe for the Jew David's or Hebrew Plaster, 
obtained of an old jew by a traveler in the Eastern 
countries, bids fair to be of immense value to the 
western world. Since this Plaster has been intro- 
duced into America every other plaster, salve, oint- 
ment, or linament has been discontinued by all who 
have had an opportunity of testing the superior med- 
ical virtues of the Jew David's, or Hebrew Plaster. 
Truth though simple, is powerful, and will prevail 
with an enlightened community, over all the puf- 
fings and fictitious affidavits with which the world 
is flooded. ‘The sterling worth of this plaster is re- 
cognized, appreciated, and its use sanctioned by the 
highest classes of society. One simultaneous burst 
of approbation arises from the thousands who have 
used it, which shows that when a remedy possesses 
highly intrinsic merits like this, it does not fail of 
receiving the patronage of vur intelligent public. 
The peculiarities of this Chemical Compound, are 
owing to its extraordinary effects upon the animal 
fibre or nerves, ligaments and muscles, its virtues 
being carried by them to the immediate seat of the 
disease or of pain and weakvess. 
However good any internal remedy may be, this, 
as an external application, will prove a powerful 
auxiliary, in removing the disease and facilitating 
the cure, in cases of Local Inflamation, Scrofalous 
Affections, King’s Evil, Gout, Inflamitory & Chron- 
ic Rheumatism, in all cases where seated pain or 
weakness exists. 

We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal- 
lowell, is General State Agent for the sale of the 
above. 





It 1s now a settled point with all who have used 
the Vegetable Persian Pills, that they are pre-emin- 
ently the best and most efficacious Family Medicine 
that has yet been.used in America. If every family 
could become acquainted with their Sovereign pow- 
er over disease, they would keep them and be pre- 
pared with asure Remedy to apply on the first ap- 
pearance of disease, and then how much distress 
would be avoided and money saved, as well as lives 
of thousands who are hurried out of time by neg- 
lecting disease in its first stages, or by not being in 
possession of aremedy wlrich they can place de- 
pendence on. [> All who wish to guard against 
sickness, should use the Persian Pills freely, when 
needed, no injury can ensue, it used from youth to 
old age, when taken according to the directions. £9 

We anderstand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal- 
lowell, is General State Agent tor the sale of the 
above. 








Hiarricyd. 


Tn this town, i Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. Wi1- 
Liam Gower, of I 
CHANDLER, daughter of Alfred Chandler. 
We acknowledge with pleasure the token of re- 
memberance, and with all our hearts wish them un- 
alloyed happiness in this l.fe, and the best of Heav- 
‘| en’s blessings in the next. 
In Mayfield, by Daniel Evans, Jr., Mr. Henry T. 
- | Flanders, to Miss Esther Kelley. 
In New York, Joseph G. Stover, to Miss 
of Bucksport, Me. 
A. Wade, to Miss Diana 
Coombs, also, Oliver C. Thomas, to Miss Mary Ann 


In Li May 22d, Jabez Young, to Miss Nan- 
eg ee Archibald son, of Boston, 
to Miss Hannah J Mr. 





Leonard Sturdevant, 
'wuntained that free-trade doctrine was very good the Captain and crew were driven to their boat, sa-| ry V. Wheelock, of Readfield, 


when Capt. Leland and men again took to their| 78 














adustty, So ives Haveuee Ans self that he can furnish one of the best machines of 















; DRKD, 
H Ist inst. Mr. Andrew Pugsley, aged 





















an, aged 
alls, N.H., Mr. Rufus J. Woodward, 
man, Me. aged 45. 



















In T Ston, Mrs. Hannah Ingraham, wife of 
Captain Josiah Ingraham, aged about 80—Mrs. 
Nancy A., wife of Capt. Thomas McLellan, d 
30—Capt. Benjamin Montgomery, aged about FS 


a Mrs. D., wife of Robert Dunning aged about 
ownship, Ohio, Susannah C. daugh- 


orey, formerly of Searsmont, Me. 


———— 















‘ON MARKET.—Monday, July, 4, 

1842. [Reported for the Bos:on Daily Advertiser & 
i. Patriot). 

At market 355 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 

2100 Sheep, and 150 Swine. 50 Beef Cattle sey- 

eral hun Sheep unsold. 

PrIcEs ef Caltle—We again reduce our 
quotations. a e quote extra $5 50 a 5 62.—First 
quality $479 a 5 25; second quality $4 50 a4 75; 
third quality $4 00 a 4 50. 
Cows an Calves—A few sales only were effec- 
ted, and we Shall omit the prices. 
Sheep—Dall. Sales from $1 25 to 250. A few 
choice wethers at $83 50 a 4 00. 
Swine—A lot of old Hogs at 4c, and a lot of pigs 
at 5 1-de. 
ee aprerememere 

Oxford Agricuitural society 

Meeting. 

THE undersigned, being three of the number in- 
corporated by the Legislature of Maine, by Statute 
1841, Chapter 166, and forming Oxford County Ag- 
ricuttural Society, hereby notify all the persons thus 
incorporated, to meet at Lincoln Hall, in Paris, on 
Wednesday, the 24th day of August next, atten o’- 
clock, A. M. fur the purpose of accepting said Act 
of Incorporation—of organizing under the same—ol 
receiving associates—of adopting a Constitution, and 
of transacting all such business as we may think 
proper. JOB PRINCE, 
CHARLES ANDREWS, 
NOAH PRINCE. 


Notice. 
ANAWAY from the Subscriber, an indented Ap- 
prentice, named John R. Day. I hereby forbid 
all persons harboring or trusting him on my account, 
as I shall bereafier pay no debts of his contracting. 
ALFRED CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, Jaly Lith, 1842. 








June 27, 1842 








Molasses! Fiolasses !! 


18 Hhds. good retailing Molasses, for sale 
20 and 22 cis per gallon. A liberal discount made 
to those who buy in larger quantities. 


STANLEY & CLARK. 


Guardian’s Saie. 


Y virtue of a license from the Court of Probate, 
the subseriber, Guardian of Rezina Harris and 
Moges L. Harris, will sel! at the dwelling house of 
the late Moses L. Harris, in Greene, on Saturday 
the thirteenth day of August next at one o'clock 
A. M., all the real estate of which said Harris died 
seazed, consisting of the homestead of said deceased 
containing about twenty acres of land, wiih a share 
in the buildings thereon: 
JOANNA HARRIS, Guardian 
Leeds, July 1842. 


PAPER HMIVGINGS. 
TANLEY & CLARK are selling for cash, Pa- 
per Hangings for 12) cts per roll. Kid and 
Neats Leather Shoes at 50 cts per pair. Bed Tick- 
ingat ll cts per yd. Striped Sheetings at 114 cts 
per yard, and double width figured Green Bocking 
for Rugs or Carpets over 1} yards wide at 4 shil- 
lings per yard. 


Silk Cocoons, Silk Eggs, and 
Silk Trees, 
ILK COCOONS. The subscriber has two Siix 
REELs to ruo this season, under experienced 
reelers, and will take good cocoons to reel at $1 
per day for reeler, use of reel, room, fuel &c. He 
will also sell the silk, reeled, with his own, if des- 
ired, without commission. He does this to aid small 
beginners, but it is altogether best, in all ordinary 
cases, for the grower to reel his own silk. 
Sick Worm Eceés. For sale, common Pea Nut 
Eggs, at $2,50 per ounce, and Nankin Pea Nuts, at 
$3,00 per ounce, all in five preservation. They can 
ve transmitted by mail. The Nankin Pea Nut is a 
very superior Worm. 
Sirk Worm Eces ror 1843. The subscriber 
will contract to save eggs for another season, from 
selected Cocoons, and preserve them in ice with 
his own, with the utmost care. Common Pea Nuts, 
Nankin Pea Nuts, or common Sulphurs by the quan- 
lity at $2,560 per ounce. 
Munserry Currixes,to be delivered in Octo- 
ber, at $4 per thousand, or in April at $5 per thou- 
sana, 
Mutsersy Trees. 100,000 Multicaulis and 
Large Leaf Canton Trees, of one year’s growth, to be 
delivered in good condition in Oct. at $5) per thou- 
sand, or in April at @60 per thousand. I can alse 
furnish, through my friend, Dr. P. Brownell, of 
East Hartford, Conn., Alpine, Moretti, and Dando- 
la trees, if these varieties are prefered, of one two 
or three year’s growth, at $50, $30, and $120, per 
thousand. I. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxrorp, June 18, 1842. } 

Near Depot on N. & W. Railroad. 


Lemons § Figs, 
English Walnuts, Filberts, White Walnuts or 
Shag Barks, Box and Cask Raisins, all fresh and 


good, just received b 
a he: STANLEY & CLARK. 


Molasses— Molasses. 
£5 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 
fogshead, Burrel or Gallon, at as good bargains as can 
be foand in the County. . 
3900 Ibs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 


Rico SUGARS, very low by 
CHANDLER & a 
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Flour. 


29 barrels, best Genessee flour for sale by 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Butter Butter. 


‘1X tons of good butter wanted, for which the 
highest market price will be given in goods at 
the lowest prices. EZRA WHITMAN Jr. 


W hitsnan’s Thrasher, Separater 


NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 

Horse Power and Separator at his shop in Win- 
throp, Keanebec Co. Me., where those who are in 
want of a@ first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
Power, bas enabled him to make very essential im- 
ovements in its construction, and he flatters him- 








the king now known. 

He makes use of the best materials and employs 
first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot fail 
to give satisfaction to those who are disposed to par- 
chase of him. He will sell rights to his Patent Sep- 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improvement 


in his Separator in cleansing grain. He now pledg- 








Fresh Stock of New 


SUMMER GOODS. 


eet received and for sale at te BRICK stone 
¥ in Winthrop, a good assortment of the various 
kinds of goods wanted in the country, bought at the 
lowest market price in Boston, this month (Jaly,) 
to correspond with which we have reduced the pri- 
ces of our former stock, making altogether, we think, 
a0 assoriment none of the smallest, either in quan- 
tty or variety—Consisting in part of— 


8 1-2 cents per yard. 


yds new style prints from 5 to 23 
cents per yard. 


100 yds bonnet Lawns from 17 to 20 
cents per yard. 


160 pair Mohair Gloves and Mitts from 
22 to 50 cts. per pair. 


Saxony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns for 
summer Dresses. Gents and Lady's Searfs. Muslin 
de Lain Shawls from 15 to 18 shillings Zephyr 
Worsted or Cruel—all colors, White and mixed knit- 
ting Cotton, also a good assortment of Bonnet ard 
Cap Ribbons, Silks, Braids, Cords, Binding, and the 
Trimmings used by Tailors. 


BROAD CLOTHS, 


Cassimeres, Satinetts, Giraffe and Velveteens, Bea- 
ver and Pilot Cloths. 


Young Men's Velveteen Caps for one dollar. 


Glass § Crockery Ware. 
Common and China Tea Setts from $1,75 to $12,00. 


Hard Ware. 

Glass 7 by 9, 8 by 10,9 by 12, 9 by 13 and 10 by 14. 
Nails from 3d to 6d,—Butts, Screws and door han- 
dies, Blind Hangings, Looking Glasses, Paper 
Hangings, &c. &c. - . sith . 
Groceries. 

Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Rui- 
sins,Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Saleratus, 
Brooms, &c. Kc. 

ALSO, 


Violin, single and Double Buss strings from E. Vio- 
lin to A. Double Bass. 


SHOEMAKER’S KIT. 


Consisting in part of Seem Setts, Heel Keys, Fore- 
part lrons, Peg Wheels, Colts, Shoulder Sticks, 
Synew Awles, and Buffing Knives, from the Wood- 
waid and Wilson Manufactory. 

All the above goods were bought low and will be 
sold at good bargains, by 

STANLEY & CLARK 


New Stock of 


SUMMER GOODS. 


{4 Subscriber has just received at his old stand 
in Winthrop Village, the greatest variety of 
goods, ever offered for sale in this vicinity. 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased this 
season, and most of it as recently as last week in 
Boston, he flatters himself that he can sell goods 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old 
goods on hard. He goes upon the principle that 
the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shilling. 
Those who like to buy good goods at low prices are 
respectiully invited to call and examine his stock 
which consist in part of Blue, Black, Blueblack, 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 
$2,50 to $6,00 per yard. Cassimeres, a variety of 
Fancy colors, and some of them as low as $1, per 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets from 
50 cents to $1 per yard ; More than four thousand 
yards of new prints from 5 to 30 cents per yard, 
plain Maslin D'Lain, and Figured also, from one 
shilling to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one to two shillings per yard. Rich Figured 
Silk, and plain do,Plain Striped and Checked White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg- 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Mohair, Linen Cot- 
ton and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 cts, Silk and Mo- 
hair Mitts, nice article furniture from 8 to 20 cis. 
Bead Bags, Spool Cotton and all colors of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Suspen- 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk’fs, Mourning colors, 
Muslin D'Lains, Silk, Edenborough and Highland 
Shawls, Alpines &c. at great bargains. Silk, Satin 
and Silk Velvets, &c. &c. 


Domestic Goods. 


Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton Batting, Cotton 
Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Drills, 
Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 


Fiard Ware. 
Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, 6d, 5d, 4d, 34. 


25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9,8 by 10,9 by 
12, nand saw Files and Shingle Saw Files, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of all si- 
zes from 1-8 up to one inch, and Bit Stocks, Butt« 
and Screws, Door Latches, Mahogany Nobbs, Door, 
Trunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Knives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, Horse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Corn 
Brooms for a shilling,Bed Cord,Clothes Lines,Brass 
Kettles, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 4 5 and 6 Bottle Cas 
tors, Brittannia, Brass, Glass and Iron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Placed and 
Iron Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plaw 
Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Box Wood Rules 
shet up 4 6 and 12 inches long, &c. &c, 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 


Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 
ever was Offered in this place, and some new styles 
never before offered in this vicinity. 


Grocerics. 

Molasses by the hhd bbl or gallon. Good Brown 
Sugar for 6} cts per pound. A large quantity of the 
Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf. A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. Smyr- 
na Raisins at 4 cents per tb. Saleratus and Spi- 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one dollar 
Fine and course Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 
Rice a good article at only 4 cts per lb. and other 
articles in this line too numerous to mention. 


Paints, Dyestuff & Medicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oil, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Japan, Whiting, &e. Red Wood, Log- 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Otter, Copperas, Gam Myrrh, 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No. 6 Composition and various 
other Thomsonian Medicines 


Books. 
A variety of all kinds of School Books, and many 
other Miscellaneous Books. 


Shoes. he 


Very good Kid Slippers for 50 ets per pair, also 
the Gaiters and half Gaiters new articles some as 
low as 75 cents. Misses and Children’s Shoes, also 
Gents. Pumps, &c. &c. + . 

Fancy Goods and Jewelry. 

More than 1000 articles might be enumerated un- 
der this head, for fear of wearying your patience 
I will not name them, bat invite you before purehas- 
ing elsewhere to call and examine for yourselves. 


EZRA WLITMAN, Jr. 


The subscriber would also inform his cus- 
tomers in Monmouth, Leeds, Wayne and Vicinity 
that he has opened a store at Chandler's Mills so 
called, in Monmouth, near Mechauics Grove, whens 
all of the above articles can be found, and “! e 
same prices as at his store in Winthrop. we 


Commissioner’s Netice. 

E the undersighed, having been appointed 
\ Commissioners tovreceive and examine th 
claims of the creditors against the Estate of Ane 
White, late of Winthrop, in the County of — 
bec, deceased, hereby give notice that we wi at. 











N. B. 





3060 yds yard wide Sheetings from 5 to ‘ 
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For Sale, 
ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley, 
by CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
21 
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important to Farn.ers. 

: er MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 

ve years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$700) without recourse to asseasments. 

,, UFFICERS ‘—-N. Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot, 

- Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmoath; Joel Small 





‘les; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Litch- 
field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 

Amount of property insured, about $1,200,000 

No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 

Am't of Premium notes in deposite, ebout $50,000 

Cash on hand; €600 


This Company insures dwelling hoases, household 
furniture. and burns, (i the country Oaly,) against fir- 
for the term of four years. 
Jona. M. Heath, 1. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
Mouth Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam'l Holmes, Perg 
liver Prescott, Vassalborough; Wm. ¥ ilson, Rich. 
mond; B. G. Preseott, Phipsburg : Benj Hatch, Dresden 
“re authorized agents for this Compuny. 

Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, 4gent. 
Monmouth, April 22, 1642 flé 


The Waterviile Iron Manufxe- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 


Boys Caps. JES improved our faciltirs for making our 


CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘I'hese Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont wed 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak, 
_ We have no inducement to use any but the best of 
timber, as oar contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the 
jadges as to quality. We are thus particular in cailing 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tsce 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometines made against buying Cast Iron Plonghs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
out, and there is mach difficulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are manufuctured 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by hus 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work, This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons in such a manner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Pioughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, but 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 
Any One unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me. 'l'. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8S. 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr New 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ V. Hartford ; 0. Bolster, 
Rumford point ; Smith & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norridge 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C Cochran, Fast 
Corinth ; F. T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. Ul. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Th.ng, Mt. Vernon ; |. Da 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, E. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlet, Harmony ; Gould & Russ, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, Detroit 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitebonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Vew Sharon ; F. A. 
Batman & Co. Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China; L. 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth; Jol« 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gent. 
August 26, 1841. 35, vf. 


Dv. S. O. Richardson’s Concentrated 


Sherry Wine Bitters, 
DUT up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 
make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
sale by all the Dragygisis and most of the W. 1. Goods 
Delers in Boston and vicinity. Also by my agents in 
all the principal towns throrghout New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 
ZS HALL BARRINGTON, corner of Sackville 
street, Halifax, is general agent for the British Prov- 
inces, 
P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only authorized travelling agents. 
OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
75 cents per Boitle ; 50 cents per paper. 
The following are selected from a large number of 
Editorial notices. 
From the Dover (N. EI.) Gazette. 
Dr. Ricuarpson's Bitters—In our columns 
may be foand an advertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. 8. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
Mass. ‘They are, aa said to be, undoubtedly comp 8 d 
ofa variety of valuable and purely vegetable matter ; 
und from our own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating and invigorating e!- 
fects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
Uitters, ae they are not a quack nostram, but discover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 
uate of the College of our own State and who has said 
but little in the way of puffing them himself, hot leaves 
it to those who try them to jadge themselves, For the 
diseases that many are liableto in the spring and sum- 
mer, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do nothesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, agreeable and effectaally 
restorative. As good health is one of the greatest of 
eurthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can do no harm, and may do much good, 
as we are confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
bles and vege'able medicines are unquestionably the 
most congenial to the human system. 
From the News-Letter, Exeter, N. H 
TP Richardson's Bitters, advertised iu another col- 
uma, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentlemen 
who are not inthe habit of drinking bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting.) for the 
PLEASURE of it. We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter enough a ready, without 
the aid of rue, wormwood or quassia. Nevertheless, 
if afflicted withthe prevalent diseases enumerated in 
the advertisement, and obliged to become either a 
‘pill swallower’ ora bitter-bibbler, we shoud te in- 
clined to call at GRANT'S, and inquire the way to 
‘Health and Strength’ of Doctor Richardson, 
From the Bristol County Democrat, Taunton. 
Ricnarvson’s Birrers —Ofthe numerous med- 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time to 
time, we pretend to know but \ittle—their virtaes must 
be known only to tyose who have made ose of them. 
Bat with Dr. 8. O. Richardson's Bitters we are some- 
what acquainted—These Bitters we used inour family 
last sammer, for debility and headache, and 
much relic! was derived fromthem Those who may 
besubject to nervous headache, will find the Bitters 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 
refer. 
For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Hano- 
ver strect, Boston. c 
From the Barnstable Patriot. 
‘Heacru anv Strenorn /’—To regain or pre- 
serve theee, is the great desideratum. Notking that we 
know of, will do it more effr-ctually this wari weather 
than ‘ Dr. Richardson’s Sherry Wine Bitters. WY! 
‘em—the strictest temperance mav need not be afral 
ofthe alcohol in them—There ix no more of it than is 
absolntely necessary to preserve the sPikiT iB 
‘noors AND YHARBS’ of which hy et CLARK. 
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~ POETRY. 


For the Farmer and Advocate. 
ODE TO MY CANE. 
Arr—4uld Lang Syne. 
Come all my friends, and hear me tell 
In soft poetic strain, 
How long, how fondly, and how well, 
J’ve loved my beechen cane. 
Cuorvs. 
1 love my beechen cane so fine, 
My bonny beechen cane. 
Come, for a time all else resign, 
And sing my beechen cane. 
“Should old acquaintance be forgot,” 
Ne’er called to mind agein ? 
No! come what may then, I will not 
Forget my beechen cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 








We two have gone for many a mile 
In sunshine, or in rain ; 
It did support me for the while, 
My bonny beechen cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 
I’ve travelled far o’er earth’s broad face, 
I’ve crossed the foaming main ; 
Nought did compare in simple grace 
With my fine beachen cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 
*T was in a vast and woody wild 
_ Of nature’s wild domain, 
Where nothing came save zephyrs mild, 
They found my bonny cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 
As we through life’s sad journey go, 
Oppressed with fear or pain, 
What better gift can man bestow, 
Than such a beechen cane ? 
I love my beechen cane ? 
Long time may’st thou, my faithful friend, 
My bonny beechen cane, 
Long time may’st thou my steps attend, 
My bonny beechen cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 
My beauteous cane has many a crook, 
But not a crook in vain; 
It has a good substantial look, 
My bonny beechen cane. 
I love by beechen cane, &c. 
While others seek some object fair, 
And gentler passions reign ; 
I am content, I have no care, 
Just let me have my cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 
Yes, I will love my constant mate ; 
That love shall e’er remain ; 
Nor shall thy value e’er abate, 
[ love my beechen cane. L 
I love my beechen cane, &c, 
So here’s a hand my well tried friend, 
Pray give thy hand again ; 
And never shal! our friendship end, 
My bonny beechen cane. 
I love my beechen cane, &c. 
N. B. The above mentioned cane may be seen 
by calling at No. 3, Rural Avenue, Farmington. 
Epuesus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Farmer and Advocate. 


I WILL TRY, 

OR THE BENEFITS OF PERSEVERANCE. 

Well my little man,—am I never to see 
your sweet face without a walk to the old 
cottage ?’ said Gustavus Rodney, playfully 
patting the cheek of the young girl with 
whom he had just exchanged the salutations 
of the day. ‘Really, Ellen, you are not right 
to hive yourself up in this way;—why did 
you not attend the party last night ? 

‘You know cousin I cannot enjoy society 
like others.’ 

‘True—because you cannot enjoy all that 
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others do, are you right to deprive yoursell 


of what you can enjoy, and your friends the 
pleasure of seeing you ?” 

‘Indeed’ said Ellen smiling, though tears 
dimmed her mild eyes, ‘I had no thought that 
my absence would create a vacuum in your 
very respectable circle. But you cannot 
suppose that I am at a loss for society,’ she 
added, pointing to several volumes of the 
English poets and other distinguished au- 
thors lying on her table. 

‘No. Isee you have the best of compa- 
ny. But I have been so much accustomed 
to having you by my side, that I hardly feel 
at home where you are not, and it would 
cheer you both in body and mind to go out 
occasionally, at any rate you would not be 
disturbed by the ceaseless nonsensical chit- 
chat of those around you, and miglt give a 
more profitable turn to conversation.’ 

Ellen shook her head. 

‘Well, since you are so averse to taking 
your place in society, I will not press yon 
further, bat introduce the main object of my 
call this evening; yet’ said he hesitatingly, 
‘I fear I shall have little better success. | 
want your aid in behalf ofthe paper we are 
about publishing.’ 

‘In what way can assist you ?’ said E|- 
Jen, almost tremblingly, lest she should be 
sent out with a subscription list. 

‘With your pen; we want more contribu- 
tors as well as subscribers.’ ‘Yes Ellen’ 
said he smiling at her look of mute amaze- 
ment, ‘I want you to write for our Journal.’ 

‘Cousin Gustavus,’ said Ellen, ‘what on 
earth can you mean—are you really serious? 
you forget that 1 have had no education.’ 


‘No Ellen, I do not forget that you were 
not drilled eight or ten years in one of our 
primary schools—nor received a diploma at 
a fashionable boarding school, nor do I for- 
get that when my pupil you possessed a 
mind susceptible of cultivation, and with your 
love for study, ready mind, and such instruc- 
tors,’ he added, glancing at the volumes be- 


you were not well educated.’ 


write,’ said Ellen. 


to reply—‘I am not learned.’ You ladies 
too readily excuse yourselves from such en- 
terprises—as though it belonged to the stera- 
er sex alone, ‘to rack the intellect, and 
wield the pen;’—whereas many subjects in 
requisition need the polishing which the mild 
and genial influence of the female mind can 
best bestow. You must allow that I have 
had good opportunity to judge of your abili- 
ties to write, and I trust you will give me 
®-edit of being actuated by motives for your 
good. The preferences of friendship are not 
always measured with a critic’s eye ‘tis true, 
but is that humility always free from selfish- 
ness, which leads us to view the doings of 
others as better than our own ??” 

Ellen was silent, but still undetermined. 
‘My dear cousin,’ said Mr. Rodney seri- 
ously, do you consider that you are account- 
able to a higher power for the improvement, 
or misimprovement of the talents entrusted 
to you? Itis not enough that we do no 
evil to our fellow creatures,—but we should 


“Count that day lost, whose low descending sun, 
Views no good deeds,—no worthy action done.” 


‘We are not our own,—our mental and bod- 
ily faculties, our natural and acquired endow- 
ments should be devoted to Him from whom 


pier state of existence.’ 


heedless disregard of the welfare of others. 
what I[ write yourself,’ 


if not an eminent writer yet. 


constellation. 


bade her good evening. 


wealthy parents, who were both swept off by 
an epidemic, leaving him in early childhood 
heir to their wealth and good name. 


pitable roof of his uncle, who was appointed 
his guardian. Mr. Morris proved a valua- 
repaid by his young charge with all the ar- 
dor of filial affection. With his uncle’s ad- 


classical studies which were hardly comple- 
ted when failure of health made him an exile 
from his native land. At the time our story 
commences he had just returned with a ren- 
ovated constitution, and was about establish- 
ing a literary and religious journal in his na- 
tive viltage. 

Eller Morris, several years his junior was 
the pet and darling play fellow of his boy- 
hood. She too was an only child, and lav- 
ished on her cousin all the warm and open 
hearted affection of a sister. A painful and 
protracted disease e’er she attained her fifth 


communicating happiness,—the hearing ear, 
fhat she could never after enjoy the conver- 
sation of others, except her relatives and 
particular friends with whose accent and in- 
tonations of voice she was perfectly familiar. 
Thus incapacitated for deriving essential ad- 
vantage from a public school, she became 
the pupil of her cousin. It was, he often re- 
marked more a pleasure than a task to teach 
her, for tho” possessed of barely an ordinary 
mind, —yet such was her eagerness to learn— 
her patient perseverance through every dif- 
fieulty that she made surprising proficiency, 
and when Gustavus entered College, she 
was prepared to pursue her studies without 
assistance, except what she could derive 
from his occasional visits. But afier he lef 
the country Ellen felt that she was alone, 
He had become too much accustomed to her 
deficiency of hearing to regard it—and by 
placing himself near her, he could assist her 
to bear her part in conversation even ina 
large circle, Now she felt more pain than 
pleasure from going into company where the 
reiterated expressions of condolence —the oft 





fore them, ‘I should be surprised indeed if 
‘There are many others better qualified to 


‘Yes, and when applied to, most of them 
like my good cousin Ellen here, are as ready 





repeated regrets that she could enjoy 
their conversation, touched her to the quick. 


It was meant in kindness, but they ‘Baw not 
the deep anguish this continually reminding 
of her infirmity occasioned her gensitive 
spirit. ‘3 

~ Consequently she declined visiting alto- 
gether, except a few friends ae she 
was warmly attached, and sought for amuse- 
ment in a small but judiciously selected |li- 
brary, mostly the gift of her cousin, and in 
writing to him. She seemed to possess @ 
ready tact for this species of composition, 
and no letters he would say, gave him equal 
satisfaction,— except those from the chosen 


it extempore.—The king was so delighted at 
the great presence of mind the clergyman had 
shown, that he made him his almoner. 


TIGHT LACING. 


The following it extracted from a work re- 
cently Baer in New York, entitled ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections, by Charlotte Elizabeth”: — 
* * ‘My dear father was right; and it 
would be a happy thing for girls in general, 
if somewhat of appearance, and of acquire- 
ment too, was sacrificed to what God has so 


‘liberally provided, andto the enjoyment of 


which a blessing is undoubtedly annexed. 
Where, among females, do we find the 
stamina of constitution, and the elasticity of 
spirit which exist in those of our rural popul- 
ation «who follow out-door employment? It 


of his heart. 


body and mind. 


prey upon it-elf, 


even. 


On his return home he was pained to see 
that Ellen was less cheerful than formerly, 
and seemed sinking under her disheartening 
prospects, both bodily and mentally, It was 
therefore with a view to her benefit, as much 
as a need of assistance, that he proposed her 
writing for the press;—not doubting that if 
she could be persuaded to engage in some 
more active pursuit, she would overcome 
that timicity, which was daily increasing up- 
on her, and cramping her energies both of 


It may be asked, why was such an occupa- 
tion chosen for a young and almost illiterate 
female ? would not bodily exercise have an- 
swered better, to cure her of despondency. 
In many cases it is doubtless so, but Ellen’s 
was not a sedentary life. 
fully occupied, while the mind was left to 


Her hands were 


But did Ellen write for the paper? she 
did write, and succeeded too beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of her cousin 
Her style was at once simple and in- 
structive, graceful and serious. And Ellen 


we received them,--in endeavoring to pro- 
mote the welfare of those around us,—to pre- 
pare them and ourselves for a better and hap- 


Ellen felt the trnth of these remarks,—she 
knew that she had lived for herself alone; 
that she had stored her mind with much use- 
ful knowledge for her own qualification mere- 
ly. It had been no part of her object or aim 
to benefit her own generation by imparting of 
the rich treasure she had so amply received. 
The subject was now spread before her view 
in a new light—her former inactive life now 
appeared the result, not se much the want of 
an opportunity, or ability tobe useful, asa 


After a long silence she said timidly,—‘I 
will try cousin, if you will promise to revise 


‘That I will do joyfully,’ said he,—‘and 
I do not doubt that I shall see you a useful, 
Be not dis- 
couraged if you cannot equal a Sedgwick or 
a Sigourney, but be willing to shine as a_ lit- 
tle, yet even glowing star amid the literary 
Were every twinkling orb a 
sun,’ said he, pointing to the beautifully be- 
studded canopy of heaven, ‘were every twink- 
ling orb we behold a sun, this little world of 
ours would speedily be consumed ;—so in the 
literary world,—were every author a glowing 


ney bowed assent, and company entering 


Gustavus Rodney was the only child of 


The orphan found a home beneath the hos- 


ble friend and an able counsellor, and was 


vice, Gustavus pursued a thorough course of 


year so far impaired that important organ of 


as she again took her place in society with 
all her former cheerfulness and vivacity, was 
often amused by the different opinions upon 
her writings elicited by conversation, and the 
various conjectures and surmises as to who 
the new authoress could be, whose produc- 
tions they read with so much avidity. Mr. 
Rodney when questioned, only smiled, and 
said that ‘ladies could seldom be trusted 
with secrets—that they could not expect him 
to disclose those who requested concealment, 
but in fact that he was acquainted with very 
He was no fur- 
ther molested, and tho’ rumor and curiosity 
were by no means silent, yet no one suspect- 
ed the uneducated, the ttmid and retiring E\l- 
len Morris. 

My story is finished.—J will leave it for 
the reader to make comments at leisure, on- 
ly observing that it was not written for the 
edification of either the critic or the learned, 
but for the young and inexperienced.—and 


few of his correspondents.’ 


“If in the bosom of ingenious youth, 

** T've stamped one thought, one lasting truth ; 

“Twill be a fairer tribute to my name 

** Than glittering fortune or than empty fame. 
Aveusta. 


—~—=>———. 

Tue Retiring Banxer’s Apvice.—A 
story is related of a celebrated banker in Eu- 
rope who carried on business successfully for 
years with the reputation of great wealth. In 
his old age he retired from business and trans- 
ferred it to his two sons, to whom he gave 


genius, we should be surfeited. But if 1|the following advice: ‘My sons—I leave you 
prove astar, I must for the present be an| in possession of my business and my capital, 
invisible one,’ said Ellen smiling. Mr. Rod-| #8 YoU know, is locked up in that strong box, 


which has not been opened for years, because 
my profits have been such, that I had no oc- 
casion to encroach upon it. 1 charge you to 
pursue the same course. Never wpen the 
box, for if you once begin to run upon your 
capital you will in all probability lose it.’ The 
sons obeyed their father’s mandate for a se- 
ries of years, with the same credit and repu- 
tation for wealth that their parent had enjoy- 
ed; for every body knew that they were in 
possession of the old gentiemau’s strong box. 
In process of time, however, the box was 
opened, and behold, it contained—nothing. 
his fact becoming known, the credit of the 
bankers failed and they were ruined. 


_-—<j>——_ 

A Surewp Guess.—A skipper who sailed 
a fishing schooner from Nantucket, boasted 
that he could tell precisely in what part of the 
world he was, by the appearance ol his ‘lead,’ 
whenever he could get soundings. Being one 
day confined to his cabin by sickaess, he di- 
rected that the lead should be brought to him 
for inspection. The mate being rather wag- 
gish, having greased the bottom of the lead, 
instead of sounding as usual, dropped the 
lead in some sand which had been taken as 
ballast from a hill side in Nantucket, and then 
showed it to the skipper, who instantly enqui- 
red ‘did you get this sand by sounding?’ ‘Yes, 
Sir,’ was the reply. ‘Then by heavens sir,’ 
continued the skipper, ‘Nantucket -is sunk, 
and we're now right over Tupper’s hill!’— 
N. Y. Mechanic. 


Anecvote. A Prussian clergyman appli- 
ed to the King of Prussia for his permission 
to preach in his chapel, His majesty thought 
it rather presumptuous for a country clergy- 
manto ask such a favor, but nevertheless 
granted his request, andtold him he would 
give him a text to preach on, that he should 
preach the Sunday following. when he would 
be there to hear him. The clergyman wai- 
ted with anxiety from day to day for the text, 
as he wished to have it in time, that he might 
make a fine sermon upon it; but Sunday mor- 
ning came and notext. He, however, wert 
into the ¥ pean with the ‘intent to preach one 
of his old sermons, thinking the king had ffor- 
gotten to sendhimatext. The king came to 
chapel soon after, and sent the c man a 
letter, which he opened & read; the contents 
were, ‘the enclosed is your text; you will 
immediately.’ . 

He opened the bit of paper that was enclo- 


sed, when, to his grcat astonishment he found 





chapter of Genesis, mn on 


positively pains me to see a party of girls, a 
bonneted and tippeted double-file of humanity 
‘That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along.’ 

under the keen surveillance of a governess, 
whose nerves would never be able to endure 
the shock of seeing them bound over a stream 
or scramble through a fence, or even toss 
their heads and throw their limbs as all young 
animals, except that oppressed class called 
young ladies, are privileged to. Having 
ventured, ina fit of my country daring, to 
break the ice of this very rigid and frigid sub- 
ject, I will recount another instance of the 
paternal good sense to which I owe, under 
God, the physical powers without which my 
little talent might have laid by in a napkin all 
my days. 

One morning, when bis daughter was 
about eight years old, my father came in, and 
found sundry preparations going on, the chief 
materials fur which were buckram whalebone, 
and other stiff articles; while the young lady 
was under measurement by the hands of a 
female friend. 

‘Pray what are you going to do to the child: 

‘Going to fit her with a pair of stays.” 

‘For what purpose?” 

‘To improve her figure: no young lady can 
grow up properly without them.” 

‘I beg your pardon: young gentlemen grow 
up very well without them, and so may young 
ladies.”’ 

‘Oh you are mistaken. See what a stoop 
she has already: depend on it, this girl will 
be both a dwarf and a cripple ma’am, if such 
is God’s will; but she shall be one of His 
making, not ours.” 

All remonstrance was yain; stays and ev- 
ery species of tight dress were strictly pro- 
hibited by the authority of one whose will was, 
as every man’s ought to be, absolute in his 
own household. He also carefully watched 
against any evasion ofthe rule: a riband 
drawn tightly round my waist would have been 
cut without hesitation,by his determined 
hand; while the little girl of the anxious friend 
whose operations he had interrupted, enjoyed 
all the advantages of that system from which 
I was preserved She grew up a wand-like 
figure, grace-ful and interesting, and died of 
decline at nineteen; while 1 though not able 
to compare shapes with a wasp or an hour- 
glass, yet passed muster very fairly among 
human forms of God’s moulding; and | have 
enjoyed to this} hour a rare exemption from 
headaches, and other lady-like maladies, that 
appear the almost exclusive privilege of wo- 
men in the higher classes.” 

—_—~<G— 
THE MYSTERY OF MESMERISM AND 
SOMNAMBULISM EXPLAINED. 
Avimal magnetism has, for many years, 
amused and bewildered the lovers of the mar- 
vellous. Ridiculed as mere allusion or delu- 
ded, It has nevertheless perplexed the scien- 
tific; its effects are too palpable to be denied, 
but any ratioual solution of the cause or cau- 
ses in which they have originated has hither- 
to eluded detection. The honor of unveiling 
this mystery, was reserved fur Mr. James 
Braid, on eminent surgeon in Manchester, 
who having witnessed the recent experiments 
of Monsieur Lafountain, in the Athenaeum of 
that town, determined. if possible, to bring the 
system te the test of physiological and ana- 
tomical principles. This gentleman, having 
satisfied his own mind that he could produce 
the phenomena without a personal contact, 
and even induce sleep when in a different room 
from the person to be thrown into a state of 
somnolency, announced a_ public lecture on 
the subject, which he delivered at the Man- 
chester Atheneum on Saturday last, hefore 
seven hundred persons 
Mr. Braid first placed on a table a cemmon 
black wine bottle, inthe mouth of which was 
a cork having a plated top. The individual 
on whom the experiment was to be performed, 
‘wes seated on a chair, and directed to gaze 
instantly at the cork without winking or aver- 
ting eyes. The cork was about two feet from 
the person operated upon whose head was 
inclined backwards, forming with the object 
an angle of forty-five degrees: In this po- 
sition he remained for about five minutes, 
when profound, sleep was produced, 
The second experiment was completed in the 
same time. In the third case, a bandage was 
placed round the head for the act of retaining 
in immovable position, a common bottle cork, 
a little above the root of the nose as the object 
to be gazed at, and in about four minutes a 
complete state of somnolency ensued. In 
this case was proved the inability of the pa- 
tient to open the eyelids. although concious- 
ness was tn no respect suspended, as he was 
able to reply distinctly to any question. The 
fourth experiment failed, either through the 
noise that prevailed, or owing to the person 
not fixing his gaze continuously on the ob- 
ject. 
; The fifth was successful, and although he 
made a desperate effort to open his eyes, so 
much as to agitate his whole frame, tbey re- 
mained asthough hermetically sealed, when 
Mr. Braid took from his pocket a wooden ru- 
ler, and drew the end of it gently over the up- 
per eyelids of both eyes, when the spell was 
broken, andthe sense of sight was restored 
with perfect ease. These experiments fully 
demonstrated thatthe phenomena was per- 
fectly independent of animal megnetism, as in 
no one instance was there the least approach 
to personal contactcr any manipulation. 
aving thus convinced the audience that 
sleep could be obtained without pressure of 
the thumbs, or waving of the hands, as em- 
ployed by Monsieur Lafountain, Mr, Braid 
proceeded to explain the rationale of his dis- 
covery. 





it quite blank; he looked at the side of| The ertificial mode of producing sleepis to| Epowarn Mircuett, Esq. of Winthrop, will re- 
it, it was there blank too. He it out for | fatigue the rectus and levator muscle of the | ceive Wool and deliver cloths to customers in his vicin- 
the audience to look at it, and ‘Here | eye, which is effected by a contin strai-| ‘Y: ston, BT ob ea ee om. 
att Yo ee there is| ned and intent gaze at ode wed under | . satis oe Wool 

nothi created heaven | an acute - Under circumstances, | 
sod eure ing a verse in the first | the irritability of those muscles becomes ex- for . 


hausted as well as the irritability of the optic 


nerve; giddiness follows, a mist rises up be- 
fore the eye, and sleep ensues. Congestion 
is eiesel the eyes, and carried from them 
to the optic and muscular nerves of the eye, 


the nerves of oe et and circulation, af- 
fect them through sympathy, and enfeeble the 
action of the heart and lungs, The heart, 
thus acting feebly, is unable to propel the 
blood with sufficient force to the extremities, 
and hence their coldness. The blood conse- 
quently is accumulated in the region of the 
heart and itis thus stimulated; and in order 
to remove the inordinate load, it is compelled 
to increase the frequency of its contractions, 


its efforts. ‘The brain, head and face now 
become congested in consequence, and varied 
phenomena, resulting from irregularity in the 
circulation of that important organ the brain, 
follow. The inubility to raise the upper eye- 
lid Mr. Braid accounts for on the principle 
of temporary paralysis of the levator muscles, 
owing to excessive and long continued exer- 
tion at the commencement ofthe operation. 
Liverpool Chronicle. 
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Butter! Butter ! 
Ly greeny by the subscribers, five tons of good 


family butter, in exchange for goods, tor which 
the highest market price will be paid. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, June 15, 1542." 


_——— —_— 


A large supply of School 
Books, Stationery and Pa- 
per Hangings, constantly on 
hand, by 

CHANDLER § CUSHMAN. 
21 


‘Pitt’ Machine fer thrashing 
and Cleansing Grain. 


HIS Superior Machine may be had at the Machine 
shop of Benjamin and Davis, at Winthrop Village 
Muine, where first rate machines are kept constantly 
fo: sale. ‘Ihe long experience of the inventors in the 








to render it still more darable and perfect than any 
heretofore made. and all who are in want of such an 
article, are assured that Pitts’ Patent is the only Ma- 


the work intended, to the general satisfaction of al! 
who have purchased or employed it, in this or any oth- 
er country. ‘The anxiety manifested by Land Sharks 
to Pirate this Machine by making slight alterations 
proves conclusively that the principles on which it per- 
forms the work, are more desirable than any heretolore 
known. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing 
machines made in imitation of Pitts’ Patent, as all who 
make or use, machines infringing on Pitts’ Patent, 
will be delt with according to law. 

Benjamin and Davis are authorized to sel! the excla- 
sive right to use Pitts’s Machine for any towns in Me, 
where the same is not already sold. 

Benjamin and Davis are also prepared to farnisl) 
Pitts’ 2 horse power. ‘This Horse Power is acknow!l- 
edged by all who know its merits, to be the best Power 
that is now in use in this State, and those who are in 
want will find it profitable to purchase this Power in 
preference to any other. 

All or any of the above can be had on apulication 
to Benjamin and Davis on the most reasonoble terms, 
who are duly authorized to sell Pitts’ Machine for 
thrashing and cleansing grain. H. A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, May 24, 1841. 





-Votice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 


offer for sale a general assortment 
of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 








May 27. ee 21 
Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory. 


FEN HE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. for the purpose of manufacturing Woo! 
into C.oths for customers, solicit a liberal share of pat- 
ronage. 
‘They have put their Machinery in the most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and are determined to spare no pains to please those 
who favor them with their castom. 


PRICES FOR MANUFACTORING. 
Cassimeres, fiom 40 to 50 cts. pr. yd. 
Common Falled Cloth, 88 * $7 4 o* 9 
Satinetts, and find warp, deed” Yulia 
Blankets, and White Flannel, 
Colored Flannel, 25 66 e@ 66 
Colored and Pressed Cloth, 25 6s 66 ¢6 
‘They have on hand, and will continue to keep a good 
assortment of CLOTHS, to give in exchange for Wool 
Particular attention will be paid to Wool Carding 
and Cloth Dressing ; and they hold themselves respon- 
sible for al] damages. 

Prices for Carding 3 cents per |b. Cash on delivery. 

“ Oiling, 2 «* “ se 
If paid in Produce, 31-2** * ” 
if charged on account 4. No variations from these 
prices. 
For Dressing Cloth 6 to 17 cents per yard ; subject 
to the same regulations of the Wool. 

MORRELL COLE, 
CYRUS COLE. 

Turner. May 184 3in20 


~~ Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil. — 





NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this high- 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, and 
after success{ul experiments, the subscriber is indaced 
to bring it before the public, fully assured of its intrinsic 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the na- 
merous competitors for public favor. It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy state. 
In cases of recent Baldness where the rovts of the hair 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate {them and pro- 
dace a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. It 
is a labor saving article, as the hair will keep in its 
place longer and look better than it otherwise would. 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Curls, and ev- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as me- 
mentos of friends are much improved by it, and will 
keep to a great — of time by occasionally applying 
if. It is a pure and ntaral article without any mixtare. 
Prepared and sold by the Bole Proprietor, SAMUEL 
ADAMS, Hallovell. 
Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Branch, 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, Wood 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 8. Carpenter, dugusta 3 J. J. 
Milliken, Farmington. émn? 


The Lewiston Falis wauusac- 
turing Company . 

ywitt Manufacture Wool into Cloths the ensuing 
year for customers at the following prices, or on 

shares, or on as favorable terms as shali be done else- 

where. 

Cassimeres from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 

Common Fal! Cloth 30 to 37 1-2 

Blanketing (whole width) 33 to 35 

White Flannel 17 to 20 

Colored do. 25. 

Colored and Pressed 25 

Satinetts 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 

(to say the least) as shall be done in any other estab- 

lishment in oar State. 











and owing to their proximity to the origin of 


in order to compensate for the feebleness of 


practical operation of these machines, has enabled them | 


chine that has ever succeeded to the performance of 
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To which has been awarded the ¢ 
number of Premiums ! 
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Blouse, and 

SEED STORE, 

Quincy Hall, South Market Street. Boston, |, 
Rugegtes, Nourse Wason, 


Connected with their long established on 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manu fa: 
Worcester, Mass. 

Their long and devoted attention to the improy 
and manufactore of Plows, with their practi 1 
experimental knowledge of Plows and vin 
g*ther with the ad»uption of ther peculiar mor 
[mot yet used by others) for despatch in mak neg 
precision of the wood parts of the plow, ena lee 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those 
superior and of the most approved construction ,, 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhers , 
which are those adapted to all kinds and coy tis ; 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles p nad 
and culture throughoat the United States.) wae 
the firsl who lengthened and otherwise so i... 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it tales a 
furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it poo.» 
and lightly over the whole surface of the » ould Ie 
—tarning it over flat, with the least possilie |, 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and ont,.). 
creating very slight friction, and of course 5, 
the least power of draft. Their Castings are cy my ned 
of an admixture, (known only by the manufecty,, r 
of several kinds of saperior iron—it is this which , 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and 
rability. 


Well kine 
to Y, at 


Plow @ _ 





added to their assortment fuer sizes of Plough: . 
larly adapted for tarning over Green Sward, (ayo) 
termed them the **Green Sward Plow’) which 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in 8, 
Oct. in Massachusetts, and other States wher they | 
ceived the universal *pprobation of agricoliurists: 
the Committees, and where were awarded 1}, y 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the bes 
performed by Ploughs made by Ruggles, 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held a: Nov 
York, for the whole Union, and the A assachys. 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Bow 
each awarded to Raggles, Nourse & Mason, 1, 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at » 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Mo« 
chusetts and other States, diplomas and the highest 
premioms have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of ther 
performances, by the congregated practical Varimers 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricul!ural Soci 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricaltural County o 
Worcester, in 1837, 38, ‘39 and ‘40, all the Pry 
jams for the best work in the field, weve awarded 


pt 


Work 
Ni ufrse 


5 


competitors using Ruggles, Noarse & Mason's Plows 
and although their Plow failed to receive the aw 
of the Mass. Society's premiam, at the trial at Wor. 


cester, in the Autamn of 1840, they nevertheless, hod 
the higher satisfaction of seeing all the (nine) pret 
iums for the best work in the field, carried off by ning 
different plowmen, who performed their work wih 
nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles. Nourse \ 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the pren 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here woth) 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded }y 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most jit 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occuparion best 
qualifies them to jadge correctly in such matters 
who were selected from different parts of the count 
and appointed by the Trustees of the County Ag 
tural Society. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable e- 
pexse wnported trom Scotland, one of 

Smith s Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. Siates, and 
theonly kind approved in England or Scotlood, fio 
which they are now making the same kind so siwp- 
fied and modified and at sach reduced prices, (presery- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strong.) rec- 
ommended by scientific Agriculturists. 

Cultivators, three sizes—Harrows, various hind:— 
Charns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn Shei: 
ers, several kinds—Hoes, a large variety— loves, 
from the beat manufucturers—Spades, large and toy— 
Transplanting ‘T'rowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
of varieus kinds — Straw Cutters —Fie!d Rollers—Grass 
Shears, French pat.—Borver Shears, French pat — 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattochs—T ree 
and Floor Scraptrs— Riddles and S: ives—Bark ™)'s 
—Sogar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Uay and Manore 
Forks—Saw Horses—Garden Rakes—Hay Kaives 
Axes and Hatchets—Patent Axe Hand!es—Cur 
Combs—Siekles— Vegetable Cutters—Secythe Snvalls 
— Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Riles, larbss 
patent—Seythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—(s |v 
—Bash and Bill Hooks— Dirt Serapers—Bal! Kings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Kakes— Anti-Frv 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and roll: rs—!'0 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of al! kid> 
—lron Bars—Charo Drills—Wheel Barrows—7) 0 
planters— Budding Knives— Praning Knives—\.0 ¢) * 
Straw Catter. _ 

icp New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SECIS 
direct from the growers. . 

Plows for sale at the principle ‘Towns and Villages 
Maine. 


Boston, Apri! 9, 1842. 
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A New & Positive Cure for the 


SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS 


ats pa DROPS FOR HUMORS, ui safe and inter 
e@F nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the sh ms 
such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCAL! 
HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and all kindred diseases 
external and internal. 
Those afflicted will do well! to examine the amp'¢'** 
timonials of Physicians and others, in the hands of Sam- 
vel Adams, Hallowell ; —? Smith & Co. Gardiner: 
Juiius Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Augusta, where 
the medicine can be foand, and where persons ©" be 
referred to, who have experienced its happy effects in 
this place. 
It seldom, if ever having failed to perform a mo“ 
satisfactory care of the various loathsome diseas’s '° 
which it is designed — where the directions accompany: 
ing each Bottle have been faithfully followed 
Don't fail or delay in cal ing, seeing, reading and en- 
quiring for yourselves. You will be induced to |") F 
and thereby find the same wonderful effects a> multi 
tudes of others. For sule in this place by ‘ 
STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, May 27, 1242. Smal 


Woolen (Cloths. 


PEMAE Sabscriber has a quantity of Woolen Clothe 
from the Factory at Gray, which he will ex 
change for woo! on the same terms as at the Factory. 
Also, Wool Carded and cloth dressed as asual. 
JAMES H. MERRILL. 
Sw24 


—_—_—_— 








Winthrop, June 15, 1842. 





. Feathers, 

LLING at t bargains by . 
S ONHANDLER s CUSHMAY: 
May 27. 


Oe 





Wanted, 
3000 Ibs. Butter, in exchange for goods, 
at fair prices. STANLEY § CLARK. 
Thompson’s Rakes.— 


7 doz. Rakes, just received, and for sale bY 
STANLEY & CLARK. 
Te ee 


For Sale, 
LARGE assortment of Hard Ware, Cutlery: 
Nails, Glass, &c. 











b ‘al 
CHANDLER ecu CHMAS 


Within the last year [1841,] they constrocted ..) Ue 


— 











